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A unique tradition.... 











K'‘L'M Royal Dutch Airlines enjoy a record of 














over a quarter of a century’s regular airline flying. 








Out of this unique experience has developed the 
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knowledge and dependable skill of its personnel 
in every country and clime. Whatsoever line 


you follow—in business or pleasure— 


ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES for the family whose car 


ght line to take / 
ie | is always in use 


ENQUIRIES TO 202-4 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 
TEL.: sLOane 9656 or appointed Travel Agencies. 
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Reserve your Escudos for those who deserve them ! 
Escudos are very good cigarettes indeed, blended 
with extra care to give extra pleasure to 


Virginia smokers who can appreciate distinction. 





Slightly bigger than normal—and very much better. 


COPE’S 


Escudo 20 for 2/6 


CIGARETTES 
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THE DEAD OF TWO WORLD WARS COMMEMORATED ON REMEMBRANCE DAY: H.M. THE KING UNVEILING THE DATES 
“1939” AND “1945,” IN ROMAN NUMERALS, ON THE CENOTAPH SHORTLY BEFORE THE TWO MINUTES SILENCE. 


The first Remembrance Day, on which, in future, the dead of the two World Wars | panels formed of laurel leaves to move aside, revealing on the east and west sides 
will be commemorated, was held on Sunday, November 10. As was the custom of the Cenotaph the dates “ 1939" and “ 1945"" in Roman numerals. The dates 
on Armistice Day, the King and other members of the Royal Family attended the | of the first World War are also carved on the Cenotaph at the same level. As the 
ceremony at the Cenotaph and laid wreaths. Shortly before the Two Minutes King stepped back the first stroke of 11 o'clock from Big Ben was heard, a gun 
Silence his Majesty stepped forward and pulled a gold-tasselled cord, causing oblong was fired and the Silence began. Other photographs appear overleaf. 
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A NATION’S HOMAGE AND MEMORIES: REMEMBRANCE DAY IN LONDON; AND AT SEA. 








CENOTAPH CERE- POLITICAL PERSONALITIES AT THE CENOTAPH: (FRONT ROW, R. TO L.) MR. CLEMENT ATTLEE ; MR. WINSTON 


A FIRST-FLOOR WINDOW .OF THE HOME OFFICE DURING THE 
(SPEAKER); MR, HERBERT MORRISON ; 


MONY: (FROM L. TO R.) PRINCESS MARGARET, H.M. THE QUEEN, QUEEN MARY, THE CHURCHILL; LORD JOWITT; COLONEL D. CLIFTON BROWN 
DUCHESS OF KENT AND PRINCESS ALICE, COUNTESS OF ATHLONE. (BACK ROW, R. TO L.) MR. GEORGE ISAACS, LORD HALL, AND MR. F. J. BELLENGER. 
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REMEMBRANCE DAY ABOARD SHIP: A VIEW OF 

THE SERVICE HELD IN THE BATTLESHIP KING 

GEORGE V. IN WEYMOUTH BAY, CONDUCTED BY 
THE CHAPLAIN, THE REV. H. GRIFFITHS. 


REPRESENTING THE SERVICES AT THE CENOTAPH CEREMONY: (FROM 

L. TO R.) MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F. LORD TEDDER, CHIEF OF THE AIR 

STAFF ; FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY, CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL 
GENERAL STAFF; AND ADMIRAL SIR JOHN CUNNINGHAM. 


JUNIOR COMMANDER TTT 

PRINCESS ELIZABETH, <a, atts 

WEARING A.T.S. UNI- 

FORM, LAYING A eee - eens I 

WREATH OF POPPIES : j eres. 

AT THE BASE OF THE i ‘| il i iit ta 
CENOTAPH. 


A$ recorded on 
our front page, 

H.M. the King un- 

veiled a new inscrip- 

tion on the Cenotaph 

shortly before the 

Two Minutes Silence 

on November 10. 

After the Silence had 

ended, his Majesty 

laid a wreath of 

poppies at the base 

of the memorial, fol- 

lowed by Princess 

Elizabeth, wearing 

A.T.S. uniform. 

Tributes were also 

placed there by the 

Prime Minister; Mr. 

Winston Churchill ; 

and representatives 

of the Services. A 

service was also held 

in Westminster 

Abbey, when tribute 

was paid at the 

Unknown Warrior's 

Tomb. Outside, the 

Field of Remem- 

brance became a 

mass of poppies as 

relatives planted em- 

blems in memory of 
A VETERAN OF WORLD WAR 1., IN A BATH-CHAIR, LISTENS WHILI those who gave their THE FIELD OF REMEMBRANCE IN WESTMINSTER: A SMALL BOY, ASSISTED BY HIS MOTHER, 
YRUMPETERS SOUND “LAST POST” AT THE ROYAL ARTILLERY lives in two great PLANTING A CROSS AMONG THE HUNDREDS BY WHICH RELATIVES COMMEMORATE THEIR OWN 

MEMORIAL IN LONDON. Wars. PERSONAL LOSS AMONG THE FALLEN OF TWO WORLD WARS. 
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THE HEART OF A NATION’S HOMAGE TO ITS DEAD OF TWO GREAT WARS: THE SCENE AT THE CENOTAPH ON REMEMBRANCE DAY WHEN H.M. THE KING 
LED HIS PEOPLE IN A SERVICE OF COMMEMORATION FOR THE FALLEN. 
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} ing attempt to reach Utopia in a hurry is certainly 
no more reprehensible than the opposite weak- 
ness of mortal kind : to refuse to make any effort to 
achieve it on the ground that it is not achievable at 
all. It is sometimes, however, more disastrous to 
do so. To seek for a short-cut to perfection by 
restricting the liberties of the Press because the latter 
possesses faults is a proceeding which comes strangely 
from an Englishman, and even more strangely from 
anyone who has lived through the occurrences of the 
past two decades. To allow a Government of what- 
ever complexion the right to restrain the utterances 
of its critics is not to progress but to turn one’s 
back on the liberal progress of four hundred years. 
It is to return to the Court of Star Chamber, or, for 
those who do not have big historical memories, to 
align England under the fallen banner of the Con- 
tinental dictators. It is to take an imperceptible 
but irretraceable step in the direction of Belsen and 
Buchenwald and of other places like them. Anyone 
who loves his country and 
her agelong cause of freedom, _ 
and who is sufficiently de- 
tached from Party feeling to 
reflect on what is in jeopardy, 
can scarcely refrain from 
blaming the politicians of all 
Parties—for the spirit of a 
Parliament is never made by 
one Party alone—for having 
allowed factious feeling to 
blind them so far as to make 
sucha proposal debatable, let 
alone matter for serious con- 
sideration. And this within 
little more than a year of 
the ending of the greatest 


struggle against authori- 
tarian despotism in Britain's 
history. 


Where, one asks, are we 
going ? Has anyone in 
Parliament reflected—none 
seems to have spoken on the 
subject — how hard and 
bloody and infinitely difficult 
was the road which gave us 
the freedom of the written 
word ? Or has anyone con- 
sidered how rare and re- 
markable, human nature in 
authority being what it is, 
is a system of government 


By ‘ARTHUR BRYANT. 


debate would cease to look to Westminster as the 
historic shrine of their faith. The very thought of 
such disgrace is unthinkable. 

And here let me again record my conviction that 
if the decision to hold an enquiry into the conduct 
of the Press is wrong, as I believe it to be, the blame 
should not be laid solely at the door of the Party 
which appeared mainly to support the measure in 
favour of the Party or Parties which opposed it. The 
real responsibility belongs to the spirit of faction 
which in the wash and aftermath of our great victory 
has so far blinded those who should lead us in the 
paths of unity and reconstruction as to forget the 
main purpose of their existence. It would be a 
strange abuse of their stewardship if in a frenzy of 
mutual abuse and distrust they should tear the 
brightest jewel out of the British constitution and 
trample it and us into an authoritarian mire. 

But I do not believe that any such thought crossed 
the mind of any but an insignificant minority of those 














the Government, in fact, owing to the enormous size 
of the public and the technical difficulty and cost of 
reaching it, it is almost impossible for the ordinary 
man of limited means to make his voice heard on a 
national scale. But this, though true, seems to me 
an argument not for muzzling the “ big ’’ man but for 
leaving him his liberty to criticise the Government, 
if he so chooses, at all costs. If it has become tech- 
nically impossible—and it has—for a small man to 
exert any influence against the immense force of 
modern Government, it is all the more essential that 
the few who can command the means of mass pro- 
paganda should be permitted to use it in criticism, 
fair or unfair, of those in power. For real criticism 
of some sort is as necessary to a free government as 
air is to breathing. And—here lies the democratic 
check—that critical power of the powerful individual 
to criticise depends in the last resort on his readiness 
to please and therefore to conform to the opinions 
and beliefs of great masses of ordinary men and 
women whose own otherwise 
impotent criticism he cana- 
lises and voices ; without the 
free choice of his paper or 
papers his power would have 
no existence. To suppose 
that a millionaire Press- 
magnate can impose on the 
public ideas and views with 
which it has no sympathy, 
is to show a curious igno- 
rance, real or feigned, of 
the economics of newspaper 
publishing. Had Sir Oswald 
Mosley, for instance, been a 
multi-millionaire, and had 
he bought a thousand news- 
papers, he could not have 
persuaded the England of 
the ‘thirties to think favour- 
ably of Fascism. Any 
attempt on his part to do so 
by such means would merely 
have resulted in destroying 
the circulation of the news- 
papers he had employed for 
that purpose. The political 
power of the Kemsleys, 
Rothermeres and Beaver- 
brooks of whom the sponsors 
of the Press Enquiry com- 
plain, is almost entirely 
dependent on the fact that 














under which those who rule 
may not restrict in any way 
the right of others to criticise 
them and their measures ? If 
once we allow that right to 
be adjudged and restrained 
by Government, what chance 
is there of any Government, 
without a revolution or civil 
war to deprive it of it, sur- 
rendering its power and 
restoring to the subject this 
rare and precious prize? It 


GREENWICH : 
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THE DEATH OF A GREAT NAVAL HISTORIAN AND THE FIRST DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM AT 


THE LATE SIR GEOFFREY CALLENDER (LEFT), WITH SIR JAMES CAIRD, A GENEROUS BENEFACTOR 
OF THE MUSEUM, STUDYING WORKS BY THE VAN DE VELDES AT AN EXHIBITION OF MARITIME ART. 


Sir Geoffrey Callender, who had been director of the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, since its foundetion in 1934, died suddenly 
on November 6 in his room at the Museum. Born in 1875, he was educated at King Edward’s Schoo |, Oxford, and Merton College. 
When the Royal Naval College was opened at Osborne in 1904, he became head of the Department of History and English. On the 
amalgamation of the Osborne and Dartmouth Colleges in 1921, he transferred to “Dartmouth In the following year he became first 
Professor of History and English at the Royal Naval College. Greenwich, a post which he held until | 1934, in which ~~ = he was 
sppamted te to be the first director of the National Maritime Museum. Under Sir Geoffrey C "s and b y the 
the finest naval museum in the world, and his death is an i rable national af Soon after on ome to 
Greenwich ‘Sir Geoffrey Callender became hon. treasurer and secretary of the Society for Nautical Research. He took a leading part in 
organising the restoration of H.M.S. Victory, displaying that tireless y* 4-4. which he had for all matters connected with ships and 
the sea. He was the author of a num books on naval historical subjects; contributed to the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” 

and the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” and has written numerous articles for The /llustraled London News. He was on the executive 
councils of the British Association, we Hakluyt Society, the Wren Society, and the Institute of Naval Architects; and was a 
vice-president of the Navy Records Society, King George’s Fund for Sailors, the Historical Association, and the Liverpool Nautical 

Research Society, as well as an associate of many kindred societies abroad. 





their political views happen 
to be those of millions of their 
fellow -countrymen. It is 
the man - in - the - street's 
penny, not the Fleet 
Street Baron's million 
pounds, that calls the ulti- 
mate tune. 

That the popular Press is 
often vulgar and sensational 
and sometimes pornographic 
is the result of public taste, 
habit and education. These 





is the very key to liberty. To allow our rulers to 
take it away on the pretext that it had grown rusty 
and needed polishing, would be to lay ourselves open 
in the eyes of posterity to the same charge of cowardly 
subservience that we have brought against the 
German people for their supine surrender to the Nazi. 

It may be answered, and with great justice, that 
our rulers do not wish to take it from us. Without 
that sacred right of free and untrammelled criticism 
of those in power, the great movement which they 
represent could never have triumphed, and it would 
be strange if they were now, at the dictate of a few 
idealistic or ideological hotheads, to kick away the 
ladder by which they have climbed. I, for one, do 
not believe they will do so, for they are Englishmen, 
but in such a matter I should be unwilling to leave 
anything to chance. If the liberty of the Press 
under whatever pretext were to be restrained in 
England, her supreme virtue would have gone out of 
her and she would be the England we know no more. 
Her flag would cease to be the flag of freedom, and 
those who believe in the great and hitherto triumphant 
Anglo-Saxon experiment of government by free 


who voted either for or against the motion for an 
enquiry into the Freedom of the Press—a motion 
the more remarkable because a similar motion for an 
enquiry into the monopoly of the radio by a semi- 
Government Corporation had recently been rejected 
by the same Parliament. And though it is difficult 
to see what positive outcome could come of a Com- 
mission of Enquiry except a measure of Government 
control over the Press—for no one else but Govern- 
ment could control it—it is also perfectly true that 
there are obvious defects in the modern Press, and 
that the sponsors and supporters of the motion were 
actuated not so much by an unworthy and un-English 
desire to muzzle the Opposition, as by a wish to remove 
these defects. Yet a little reflection makes it clear 
that such defects cannot be remedied by regulating 
the Press (which would merely be to subordinate free 
criticism to Government and so destroy the very 
foundations of political liberty), but only by improving 
the society of which the Press is a mirror. 

What are these defects ? The most obvious and 
most widely advertised is that, though theoretically 
it is open to anyone to start a newspaper and criticise 


defects are to be cured, not by muzzling the Press, but 
by educating the Public and improving the schools, 
homes and social environment of the people. Nor 
do these faults appear to be the real target of those 
who put forward the motion, since their principal 
fire was directed against the very newspaper-combine 
which, though most consistently opposed to them 
politically, is most free from these particular faults. 

There is one further ground of criticism—a very 
important one. The tenure of those who write for 
newspapers is very uncertain ; more uncertain, perhaps, 
than those in any other skilled employment. There 
is a measure of very legitimate Trades Union senti- 
ment in the demand for an Enquiry. Yet here again, 
though much might be done to improve the status 
and security of the journalist, it is difficult to see how 
the power of the Proprietor can be transferred to 
the Editor or, indeed, what particular advantage 
would be gained by doing so. Someone must have 
the last word in newspaper policy. The essential 
thing is that that person should be free of Government 
control and that the voice with which he speaks should 
be really effective. 
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RECENT COMMUNAL RIOTING IN EAST BENGAL: 
SUPPLIES DROPPED BY AIR TO THE VICTIMS. 
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. | (ABOVE.) REFUGEE WOMEN AND 
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’ SUPPLIED WITH MILK. 
AND BRITISH TROOPS LEAVE FOR THE TROUBLES. 
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SI a RENAN ER I OR Er HO DURING THE AIR-RELIEF OF SANDWIP ISLAND: BRITISH AND INDIAN AIRMEN 
PUSHING BAGS OF RICE FROM A DAKOTA TO SUPPLY THE VICTIMS OF EAST 
BENGAL : BAGS OF RICE 
RELIEF FROM THE AIR FOR THE VICTIMS OF COMMUNAL RIOTING IN EAST N BENGAL COMMUNAL RIOTING. 
AND GRAIN, DROPPED FROM DAKOTAS, LYING ON A FIELD ON SANDWIP ISLAND. 1+ sone RARA ARORA RAR tRNA RANMA AMARA NNER 
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I ahah baeahnahhabeeehehbhehinil 
TRAIL OF RIOTING AND HOOLIGANISM: BURNT-OUT GRAIN BARGES IN THE NEW CUT CANAL 
NEAR CALCUTTA, WHERE ARSON, MURDER AND LOOTING HAVE BEEN WIDESPREAD. 


(j= pictures show some of the effects of recent rioting in Eastern Bengal. At the 
beginning of the month the centre of communal disturbance had swung from Calcutta 
eastwards to Dacca, and the partly maritime district of Noakhali and Sandwip Island. The 
disturbances were of the gravest description and were marked by murder, arson, forced marriage 
and conversion and wholesale looting. Later the trouble swept west to Bihar and large-scale 
rioting was reported in the districts of Patna, Saran, Bhagalpur and Monghyr. In Calcutta 
Muslims were the chief victims, in East Bengal Hindus were the principal sufferers, and in 
Bihar Muslims were once again the victims. Partisan accounts, it is stated, have been much 
exaggerated, and each fresh outbreak is véry largely aggravated by communally inspired news- 
paper reports. Revenge follows revenge, and it is feared that the disturbances may spread 
ever more widely unless community leaders of both parties can agree to form a common plan ARMED 
and restrain their followers. 
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PATROLS ON THE GANGES DELTA DURING RECENT COMMUNAL RIOTING: TROOPS 


WITH AUTOMATIC WEAPONS BEING PUNTED ALONG THE CANALS AND 
WATERWAYS NEAR CALCUTTA. 
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THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW ONCE MORE: 
TABLEAUX OF WORK AND PLAY. 


‘“ PLAY "—-SPORTSMEN AND WOMEN IN ONE OF THE TABLEAUX OF THE LORD MAYOR'S 
SHOW, THE GENERAL THEME OF WHICH SHOWED “‘ WORK AND PLAY.” 
OFF DUTY IN THE NEW ARMY: A TABLEAU IN THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW, SHOWING 
THE ARMY WELFARE SERVICES’ PROVISION FOR THE LEISURE HOURS OF ARMY AND A.T.S. 





PLAY IN PROGRESS DURING THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW: A BICYCLE POLO GAME—ONE 
OF THE LIVELIEST FEATURES OF THE PROCESSION—AT THE FOOT OF LUDGATE HILL. 
“HOW THE NEW ARMY WILL LIVE”: A LORD MAYOR'S SHOW TABLEAU WHICH GAVE 
A PEEP INTO THE MARRIED QUARTERS OF THE BRITISH ARMY OF TO-MORROW, 


WOMEN'S ROWING : A PICTURESQUE FLOAT-—-ONE OF THE MANY SPORTING FEATURES MARINE COMMANDOS “IN ACTION” 


UNDER THE SHADOW OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL : 
OF THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW OF BRITAIN’S WORK AND PLAY. 


ROYAL MARINES IN A LIVELY TABLEAU OF INVASION, WITH DINGHIES AND FROGMEN, 


Not since 1938 had the streets of the City of London been gladdened with the a band of the Grenadier Guards, followed by a detachment of the Hofourable 
pageantry of a Lord Mayor's Show; and on November 9 the mile-and-a-half-long Artillery Company, pipers of the Irish Guards and men of the British Legion 
procession, with the theme of “ Work and Play,” which celebrated the beginning with standards. The pageant followed with tableaux showing all sorts of aspects 
of the Mayoral Year of Sir. Bracewell Smith, Citizen and Spectacle-maker, was of the work and play of this country, with especial emphasis on the displays put 
watched with delight by cheering crowds. At the head of the procession marched on by the Fighting Services. At the end of the procession came the Lord Mayor 


[Continued opposite. 
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A DAY OF CIVIC PAGEANTRY: THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW AND BANQUET. 
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THE HEART OF A DAY OF CIVIC PAGEANTRY, THE FIRST TO GLADDEN LONDONERS’ EYES SINCE 1938: THE LORD MAYOR'S STATE COACH PASSING THROUGH CROWDED CORNHILL 
ON NOVEMBER 9, WHEN THE GREAT PAGEANT OF BRITAIN’S WORK AND PLAY ADORNED THE CITY'S HOLIDAY. 
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THE TRADITIONAL END OF A DAY OF CIVIC SPLENDOURS: THE PRIME MINISTER (STANDING; LEFT CENTRE) SPEAKING AT THE LORD MAYOR'S BANQUET IN THE WAR-SCARRED 


GUILDHALL. SEATED (CENTRE) IN THE MAYORAL CHAIR IS THE NEW LORD MAYOR, SIR BRACEWELL SMITH. 
Continued. ) 


in the famous State coach drawn by six horses. Other coaches bore other civic In the evening followed the Lord Mayor's Banquet, in which the meal itself was 
dignitaries and escorts were provided by the Yeomen Warders of the Tower and simple but the time-honoured ceremony was observed to the full. In his reply 
pikemen of the Honourable Artillery Company, a picturesque group in scarlet, to the toast of “ H.M. Government,” Mr. Attlee discussed the achievements of 
while State trumpeters of the Household Cavalry preceded the City Marshal. the Government and the great responsibility of the United Nations. 
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WHERE INDEPENDENCE FROM DENMARK IS IN THE BALANCE — THE FAROES. 
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: t A CALM HAVEN) AMONG 
\ STORM-SWEPT ISLANDS: THE 
\ PERFECT NATURAL HARBOUR 
N OF VESTMANNA, IN THE 
\ FAROES, WITH THE FISHING 
\ FLEET AT ANCHOR. 
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THE WITCH’S FINGER (CENTRE; 1000 FT.): A FAROES } 

COASTAL LANDMARK, DWARFED, HOWEVER, BY THE 2000-FT. 
MASS (RIGHT) OF KROSSTINDUR. 
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WHERE THE WINTER MEAN TEMPERATURE IS THE SAME AS AT VENICE, BUT SNOW MAY 
FALL IN JUNE: A SNOW-COVERED STREET IN THE FAROES CAPITAL, TORSHAVN. 


Offered to—but declined by—Henry VIII. as security for a loan, the Faroes Islands 
have since 1262 belonged to either Norway, Norway and Denmark, or since the 
Napoleonic War to Denmark alone. Since that latter date, indeed, the islands have 
had the status of a county of Denmark and their Parliament, the Lagting, one of 
the oldest elective assemblies in the world, has been virtually a county council with 
certain additional powers. The independent spirit of the islanders has always shown 
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CHIEF MODE OF TRANSPORT ON THE 
PONY, RIDDEN BY A LEADING PROFESSIONAL 
RESIDENT OF THE CAPITAL, TORSHAVN. 
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TOWN IN ‘THE FAROES: 
KLAKKSVIK (1500 INHABI- 
TANTS), ADMINISTRATIVE 
CENTRE OF THE NORTHERN 
ISLANDS. 
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ONE OF THE OLDEST ELECTIVE ASSEMBLIES 
MEETS: THE LAGTING, OR PARLIAMENT HOUSE, OF THE 
FAROES ISLANDS AT TORSHAVN, ON STRE 
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THE BEST ROOM IN A FAROES ISLAND HOUSE: THE ‘“‘ GLASSTOVA,” SO CALLED BECAUSE 
OF ITS GLASS WINDOWS, A RELATIVELY MODERN REFINEMENT IN THE ISLANDS. 


nationalist tendencies, and on September 183, after a plebiscite in which, thanks to an 
extremely small vote, a majority of 35 per cent. of the population voted for separation 
from Denmark, the Chairman of the Lagting declared the Islands an independen: 
State—one of the smallest in the world. Denmark did not accept this decision, on 
September 23 the Danish King dissolved this Lagting, elections were held on November 8. 
With a new Lagting, discussions on autonomy could be reopened. 


Photographs by Gordon Huson, Author of the book “ The Faroes in Pictures,” published by George Allen and Unwin, Lid. 
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A* I have always been an advocate of a 

Ministry of Defence in this country I 
welcome the proposal to create one in the 
White Paper which was approved without a 
division by the House of Commons on 
October 31. As an instrument of co-ordin- 
ation I have always considered a Ministry of 
Defence preferable to the two other instru- 
ments which have from time to time been 
proposed, a Combined General Staff and a 
compiete amalgamation of the three fighting Services. At 
present the Chiefs of Staff Committee, to which is appended 
a Joint Planning Staff, seems to me to be as near to a 
Combined General Staff as it is possible to go without 
appointing a different set of men to form the Combined 
General Staff, and to act as the professional heads of the 
fighting Services. Once that is done the problem of 
responsibility emerges. One body of men is planning and 
initiating policy or action for the execution of which 
other men are responsible. It is possible that the White 
Paper makes too much of this difficulty, but it is serious 
enough, and there is said to be evidence that it affected 
the Germans, who employed the system. And in the 
debate little or nothing was said about a Combined 
General Staff, whereas a certain number of speakers 
advocated amalgamation of the Services. That may 
come some day, but it will certainly never be carried 
out except on paper in the lower ranks of the Services. 
The soldier, the sailor, and the airman must be special- 
ists with their own special training, and their own 
special organisation. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence is already an old 
institution, having been founded forty-two years ago. It 
did good work before the First World War and between 
the two wars, but it was not designed to take executive 
control in war. When Mr. Churchill became Prime 
Minister in 1940 he took the additional title and functions 
of Minister of Defence and set up a Defence Committee 
(Operations), over which he presided, while a parallel 
organism, the Defence Committee (Supply) concerned 


AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE CENTRAL DEFENCE ORGANISATION. 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


on the other hand, has no concern with affairs outside the 
range of the three fighting Services. It has no responsi- 
bility for home security, though the White Paper records 
that the Government considered extending its functions 
to cover this field. When one remembers how wide is this 
field, it becomes apparent that, if he were to cover it all, 
the Minister of Defence would be perilously near to becoming 
a dictator, with most of the other Ministers as his 








NEW CENTRAL ORGANISATION FOR DEFENCE : 
MEMBERS OF THE DEFENCE COMMITTEE. 
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Parliament. It deals with the organisation 
for what is called “collective” defence. 
(It is to be noted that the word “ imperial ” 
has gone out of fashion. It is a naughty 
word, which is not only dropped from the 
title of the Defence Committee, but also 
carefully avoided even when the defence of 
the Empire is under consideration in an 
official document.) A “ flexible’ system of 
handling problems of mutual concern by 
means of constant inter-communication and consultation 
is to be continued. It is hoped to base future progress 
in Commonwealth Defence upon regional association, for 
example, by associating the defence of Australasia with 
that of a great part of the area formerly comprised in 
the South-East Asia Command. It is also proposed that 
there shall be liaison officers from the United Kingdom 
in the capitals of the Dominions who could join with the 
Dominions Chiefs of Staff in the review of regional 
security problems, and that the Dominions should 
send liaison officers to London. Colonial defence is a 
responsibility of the United Kingdom, except in such 
instances and to such an exteiit as it may be included 

in regional defence schemes. It is only fair to recognise 
that, if there are deficiencies in this part of the organisa- 
tion, they are not necessarily due to the Government 

of the United Kingdom. The Dominions have their 
own foreign policies. Their individualist outlook is 
actually more marked than it was in the First World 
War, as is shown by the fact that in the Second there 
was no revival of the Imperial War Cabinet of 1917. 
The Statute of Westminster of 1923 virtually 
makes the creation of a central defence organisation in 
Whitehall representing all the self-governing members 

of the Commonwealth an impossibility, even if it be 
considered to have been practicable before that year. 
At least the plans prepared by such a body could never 
now be binding upon the Dominions. I myself cannot 
see why there should not be an advisory body of this 
type, even though it met only at intervals. Imperial 





itself with production. There was never 
any constitutional definition of his 
functions. Gradually, as the war went 
on, one of the sub-committees of the old 
Committee of Imperial Defence—which 
was itself in abeyance—the Chiefs of 
Staff, became more important. It became 
the authority responsible for the issue of 
directives and strategic guidance to the 
commanders-in-chief, so that the part 
played by the Service Ministers became 
more circumscribed. No Ministry of 
Defence was set up. The Minister made 
use of a Secretariat, which had previously 
worked for the Committee of Imperial 
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defence—I will use the phrase, frowned 
upon though it may be—is more than 
ever important and more than ever a 
single problem under modern conditions. 
It must be considered unfortunate that, 
at a time when weapons and communica- 
tions are making the world smaller and 
thus making the Commonwealth to an 
even greater extent an entity for the 
purpose of defence, the elements of the 
Commonwealth should become more 
individualist in their defence policies, 
and that consultation between them 
should be less close, even though it 
may be claimed that it is not less 





mittee, though he may be summoned 





of Staff Committee, though he himself 
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attended the meetings of this Committee 
when he chose todo so. The new central 
defence organisation is to be a develop- 
ment of the system set up by Mr. Churchill 
to meet the needs of the war. 

First, the Defence Committee will 
take over the functions of the old 
Committee of Imperial Defence. It will 
be directly responsible to the Cabinet 
for strategic appreciations and for the 
co-ordination of all departmental action 
in preparation. for war. It will be 
presided over by the Prime Minister, who 
will retain the supreme responsibility for 
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to attend its meetings when required, 
as the Colonial Secretary may also be. 
One would have thought that his 
presence would, in most cases, have 
been as necessary as that of the Lord 
President of the Council or the Minister 
of Supply. Incidentally, the regular 
members of the Committee, of whom 
there are ten, appear too numerous. 

It does seem, however, to be 
generally recognised by the Govern- 
ments of the Dominions that the burden 
hitherto placed upon tht shoulders 
of the United Kingdom has been too 





defence. Secondly, a Minister of Defence, 
not the Prime Minister, will be appointed, 
and it has been announced that the 
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MR. HERBERT MORRISON. 
Lord President of the Council. 


MR. ERNEST BEVIN. 
Sec. of State for Foreign Affairs. 





DR. HUGH DALTON. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


heavy. This has been particularly 
the case in time of peace and there- 
fore also in the earlier stages of the 
two world wars. During those wars the 
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first holder of this office will be 
Mr. A. V. Alexander, generally considered 
a good choice. He will be responsible to Parliament for 
the apportionment of resources to the Services, the 
settlement of questions of administration on which a 
common policy is needed, and the control of inter- 
Service bodies such as Combined Operations Head- 
quarters. He will also be Deputy Chairman of the 
Defence Committee, and may preside over the meetings 
of the Chiefs of Staff if this appears desirable. The 
Chiefs of Staff Committee will continue to carry out 
the work of preparing strategic appreciations and plans 
for submission to the Defence Committee. The Service 
Ministers will be responsible to Parliament for the 
administration of their Services. Their wings will thus 
be clipped and their importance will diminish, and from 
the constitutional point of view it must be remembered 
that they are Secretaries of State, so that their situation 
will be somewhat anomalous. On the other hand, a form 
of machinery will have been set up designed to be 
equally suitable in conditions of war and peace, That 
in itself represents a considerable advance on any 
previous defence organisation of modern times in 
this country. 

It is important to be clear in our minds as to the 
difference between the purview of the Defence Committee 
and the Ministry of Defence. Modern war, as we know 
only too well, affects the whole activity and life of the 
nation, Defence in its broadest significance therefore 
extends far beyond the fields of the fighting Services. 

It has to take into account civil defence, all forms of 

production, labour, finance, and other questions. These 

will come under the consideration of the Defence Committee, 
which is simply the instrument of the Cabinet. Its regular 
members, besides the Prime Minister and the Minister of 
Defence, will be the Lord President of the Council, the 
Foreign Secretary, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Service Ministers, the Minister of Labour, and the Minister 
of Supply, and others will be invited to attend when their 
subjects are under discussion. The Ministry of Defence, 
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MR. GEORGE ISAACS. 
Minister of Labour. 


MR. JOHN WILMOT. 
Minister of Supply. 
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Proposals for setting up a Central Organisation for Defence were outlined 


in a White Paper published on October 5 and 
without a division on October 31. 


A Ministry of Defence is to 


approved in Parliament 
set 


up as part of the new organisation and a Defence Committee is to take 


over the functions of the old Committee of Imperial Defence. 


Alexander has been nominated as the new Minister of Defence, and he 


Mr. A. V 


will also be the deputy chairman of the Defence Committee. He will 


remain 


in the Cabinet. There will 


be ten regular members of the 


Committee with the Prime Minister as chairman and the Chiefs of Staff 


will be in attendance. The Service Ministers whose 
above were appointed on October 4. 
of the Cabinet, but will attend meetings when required. 
ment was also made that the Ki 
United Ki 


hotographs ap 


They will no longer be mem 


dom upon Mr. G. H. Hall, 
all of Cynon Valley in the County of Glamorgan. 


myrmidons, and the Ministry of Defence would dictate the 
whole national policy. It is therefore the duty of the 
Defence Committee to link the problems of home security 
to defence policy, for which purpose it has at its disposal 
a body called the Home Defence Committee. 

Finally, we come to the vaguest and least satisfactory 
part of the White Paper, that which came under the 
Strongest criticism in the debates in both Houses of 
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The announce- 
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who has taken the title of Viscount 


contribution made by the Dominions, 
and indeed by several of the Colonies, was magnifi- 
cent and could hardly have been excelled; but the 
proportion of the weight of defence, in man-power, 
money, and material, borne by this country has 
been heavier than it can be expected to undertake in 
future. This, I say, has been recognised, and that is 
all to the good. But it remains to be seen whether 
the present very loose organisation will suffice to 
remedy this state of affairs. There does seem to be 
a risk that the pressure on the Dominion Governments 
to keep down their defence estimates will be even 
heavier than that to which our own Government is 
likely to be subjected, because their immediate danger 
and interest appear to be less. And where we ourselves 
are concerned, there is a real danger that continued 
inflation may, before many years have passed, bring 
about a financial crisis in defence policy. 

There are several subjects omitted from this 
article. I have by no means covered all the historical 
side; here, in particular, I have omitted the experi- 
ment of a Minister for Co-ordination of Defence, which 
failed because he did not possess the necessary power 
or responsibility. I have not spoken of India, which 
rendered such wonderful service to the cause of victory 
in the two great wars, because her future relations with 
the Commonwealth must be a matter for negotiation. 
I have not dealt with the possibility of regional 
schemes of defence, in which members of the Common- 
wealth may join with other States, under the 
auspices of the United Nations, because, unfortunately, 

such schemes would be only nominal at present, though 
I trust they may become more realistic later on. I have 
made only a few passing suggestions. I cannot, however, 
end without a tribute to the practical common sense which 
has gone to the framing of this organisation. I have 
spoken of its weaknesses, but in many respects these may 
have been unavoidable. It ought to work well either in 
peace or in war, 
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BOAT-BUILDING OVER 2500 YEARS AGO: HUMBER CRAFT RECONSTRUCTED. 


Drawn BY our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE LATE SIR GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 
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THE SKILL OF PRIMITIVE MAN EXEMPLIFIED IN A RECENT FIND OF TWO CARVEL-BUILT CANOES. 


In our issue of November 9 we reproduced a photograph showing one of the two 
plank boats now being excavated from the mud-banks of the River Humber at 
North Ferriby, near Hull. Here our Special Artist illustrates the method of con- 
struction of these boats and their probable appearance when in use. The boats 
are about 2500-3000 years old, 45 ft. in length, and approximately 4 ft. wide. 
The strakes are of solid oak, 4 in. thick, and are tied together with twisted 
“ropes” of yew, the joints being caulked with moss. The transverse blocks 
and spars to strengthen the bottom planks may have continued up the sides, as 


something of the kind seems necessary, but no evidence of this has been discovered. 
There appears to be some evidence of a mast-step on one of the boats, but this 
cannot be definitely established; paddles have, however, been found. The boats 
stand as an evolution from the early dug-out' canoes, but an early and primitive 
type of carvel construction was probably necessary owing to their great length. 
The construction must have meant long and laborious work for the builders owing 
to the primitive nature of their tools, but their skill and ingenuity in the method 
of tying the timbers are undoubted. 
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THE D-DAY BEACHES AND THE NORMANDY 
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E have just 
celebrated our 
solemn festival of 
Thankfulness and 
Remembrance for the 
dead of two wars. 
Over two years have 
passed since D-Day, 
June 6, 1944, which 
saw the tremendous 
operation of the land- 
ings on the Normandy 
beaches by the 
Armies of Liberation, 
and our photographs 
illustrate the aspect 
of the battlefields 
to-day. Though the 
tide of war receded 
months ago, and it 
would be practically 
impossible for a sol- 
dier to state the 
exact spot on which 
he landed, there are 
many grim reminders 
of the fighting. 
Mulberry Harbour is 
(Continued opposite. 
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GERMAN OBSERVA- WITH THE REMAINS OF MULBERRY HARBOUR AND BLOCK-SHIPS IN THE BACKGROUND; 
TION POST—HIT BY A NORMANDY FISHERMAN, WITH HIS LOBSTER-POTS AND BOAT. 
A BRITISH BOMB. 
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A HILL OF GHOSTS, WITH DEAD TREES AND ABANDONED TANKS STANDING-IN UNCULTIVATED LAND, ’ % “ aE > s 

PITTED WITH SHELL-HOLES, WHERE HUNDREDS DIED FIGHTING FOR THE VILLAGE OF ESQUAY. 3 ny 

CAEN, HINGE OF THE BREAK-THROUGH FROM THE BRIDGEH 
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SLEEP THE BRAVE, FAR FROM HOME, BUT NOT FORGOTTEN; THE RAYEUX BRITISH CEMETERY--WITH THE CATHEDRAL A FIELD IN THE BOCAGE DISTRICT UNDER CULT! VATION |! 


THERE 
IN THE BACKGROUND=-I8S TENDERLY CARED FOR, AND ITS DEAD ARE HONOURED ON ALL SOULS DAY. ABOUT ITS SURFACE AND UNEXPLODED SHELLS 
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DY | BATTLEFIELDS AS THEY ARE TO-DAY. 
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still in position, and { 

is used by local \ 
fishermen, who cast \ 
their nets over the } 
‘areas where our great} 
battleships anchored. } 
At low tide wrecks 
of ships and ruined 
tanks which landed 
in’ too deep water 
come to light. Inland 
it is thesame. Famous 
battlefields are under 
plough—yet fields are 
dotted with burnt- 
out tanks, and there 
are areas sown with 
mines and _ booby- 
traps, while towns 
like Caen show the { 
ruin caused by bom- \ 
bardments. There are N 
also the cemeteries, | 
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the ranks of crosses 
to mark the graves 
of British, Dominion 
and American men. 
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MEMORIAL 
TO THE COLONEL OF A CANADIAN REGIMENT, WITH A GERMAN GUN IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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BRIDGEHEADS, AS IT IS TO-DAY; LITTLE HAS BEEN 
‘ BARDMENT, SAVE SOME CHURCH REPAIR WORK, 
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THIS RICH EARTH A RICHER DUST CONCEALED’; THE BEACH CEMETERY AT HERMANVILLE. 
ADOPTED BY MEMBERS OF THE FEDERATION DU CALVADOS DE L’ASSOCIATION FRANCE-GRANDE BRETAGNE. 


cuLTt VATION IN SPITE OF BURNT-OUT TANKS DOTTED BRITISH GRAVES HAVE BEEN 
LODER SHELLS WHICH MAY STILL BE ENCOUNTERED. 











HE annual pil- 
grimage to 
Mecca is one of 
the oldest religious 
festivals in the 
world, and is re- 
garded by Islamic 
tradition as an in- 
stitution founded 
by the patriarch 
Abraham in sup- 
port of the mono- 
theistic creed, 
which he was the 
MR. H. ST. JOHN PHILBY, C.1.E., first to preach 
F.R.G.S., 1.C.S. (RET.). among the pagan 
Bagg Eason of the woo —— Ee hacen Arabs of his time. 
4 ee 
devoted his time to the study of Arabia form the pilgrimage 
ae tae a ae e T  oe 
Ibn Sa’ud, ond dace. 1930 has lived in tutes a sort of 
Mecca. He has written numerous im- ‘“‘ mystery - play,” 
portant books on Arabia, and is largely representing scenes 
responsible for all existing maps of the fron the. life of 
country. He has also made extensive ex- 

plorations. He was chief British Repre Abraham and 
sentative, Transjordan, 1921-24. enacted year by 
year in exactly the 

same form as in the time of Muhammad (631 A.p.). 

In the pagan period between 
Abraham and Muhammad, the annual 
gathering of the clans at Mecca to 
celebrate the festival of all the pagan 
gods—it is said that there were 365 
idols in the Ka’ba in those days—had 
also a commercial and _ political 
character. During the pilgrimage 
month and certain other sacred months 
all tribal fighting was forbidden, while 
within the sacred territory, extending 
for several miles in every direction 
from Mecca, it is still strictly for- 
bidden to kill any wild animal or 
bird, or even to pluck or break any 
plant or tree. The sacred month 
and the sacred territory were con- 
secrated to peace and goodwill among 
all men. 

The pilgrimage takes place once 
in every lunar year on the ninth day 
of its twelfth and last month, This 
date recedes by ten or eleven days 
in every year of our solar calendar, 
with the result the ceremonies are 
performed at every season of the year 
in succession within the space of one 
human generation (thirty years). Last 
year (1945) the pilgrimage was cele- 
brated on November 14, while in the 
current year it fell on November 3, 
and so on each succeeding year. 

In pagan times it was a purely 
Arab festival; but to-day there are 








THE CELEBRATED GREEN DOME OF THE PROPHET’S TOMB 
IN THE GREAT MOSQUE OF MADINA, SHOWING TWO OF ITS 
FIVE MINARETS. 

Many pilgrims go on from Mecca to Madina to visit the Prophet’s tomb 
under the famous green dome in the Great Mosque, which Stands on 
the site of the palm-grove in which Muhammad and his followers 
pitched camp after their flight from Mecca in 622 A.D, 
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THE MECCAN PILGRIMAGE : 


AN ANCIENT RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL BELIEVED TO HAVE 
BEEN FOUNDED BY ABRAHAM. 


By H. St. F. B. PHILBY, C.1.E., F.R.G.S., the distinguished Explorer 
and authority on Arabia and the Arabs. 


some 250,000,000 Muslims in the world. And every year 
about 50,000 to 100,000 of them come from overseas to 
join a similar number from Arabia itself, while in every 
other country of the world the Muslims who have not 
been able to go on pilgrimage assemble in their local 
mosques to celebrate the occasion. Even in England we 
have annual meetings of this kind at Woking and 
elsewhere. 

It is, however, only those who go to Mecca who see 
and perform the whole historic ceremony. Every pilgrim, 
at the place appointed for the people coming from his 
country, discards his ordinary apparel and adopts the 
pilgrim garb of two seamless linen sheets (with no covering 
for the head) for the whole period of the pilgrimage. On 
arrival at Mecca, on foot or by camel or, nowadays, by 
motor-car, he must visit the Great Mosque and perform the 
sevenfold circumambulation of the Ka’ba, and other kindred 
ceremonies, like the running seven times between the hillocks 
of Safa and Marwa. Round the Ka’ba he sees all the 
most holy spots of Islam: the place where Abraham stood 
to lead the prayers; the famous well of Zamzam, which 
Hagar discovered in her frantic search for water for her 
child Ishmael; the great marble pulpit, from which the 
Friday sermon is preached to the assembled congregation 
in the huge open courtyard and its surrounding colonnades ; 
the house of Ishmael ; and many other things. The Ka’ba 
itself is known as the House of God ; and every year, just 
before the pilgrimage season, it is ceremonially cleansed 





PILGRIMS BY THE SHRINE OF THE RAM (CENTRE) AT MUNA: 


by the King himself, with the principal members of his 
family and his Ministers of State. In this ceremony they 
use small brooms made of palm-leaves and rose-water to 
sweep out and perfume the interior. 

On the day before the actual pilgrimage all the pilgrims 
sally forth from Mecca to the great open plain of ’Arafat, 
about nine miles distant, where (or at Muna on the way) 
they camp for the night. Next day at about 2 p.m., the 
hottest part of the day, they begin the ceremony of 
“‘ standing on ’Arafat,’”’ which lasts till sunset. This forms 
the climax of the pilgrimage, and is accompanied by pre- 
scribed readings from the Quran and other religious literature. 
The pilgrim concourse, often of 200,000 to 300,000 persons, 
all in the same simple white garments and bareheaded, 
makes an impressive spectacle in a wide, deep arc round a 
little hillock, called the Mount of Mercy, in the midst of 
the plain. 

But at sunset the scene changes suddenly ; and the whole 
congregation breaks up in a wild rush back to Muna, where 
the following three days are spent as a holiday, with much 
feasting and general rejoicing over the successful com- 
pletion of the pilgrimage. As the huge, white-robed crowd 
—walking, running or riding on camels, horses or asses— 
surges through the mile-wide valley, between its low black 
volcanic ridges in the gathering darkness lighted only by 
the moon, towards Muna the spectacle becomes romantic 
in the extreme. It is as if one were looking upon a pro- 
cession of ghosts jogging along in the gloaming ; one can 
see nothing but the white sheets moving in the surrounding 
blackness. 

On the way to Muna, in the valley of Muzdalifa, every 
pilgrim halts to gather forty-nine small pebbles for the 
ceremonial stoning of the Devil during the three days of 
the holiday. For at Muna three effigies of Satan, mere 
whited pillars of rough masonry reminiscent of the idols 
of old pagan Arabia, are set up at intervals for this ceremony 
of hate and execration. They mark the spots at which 
the Devil is said to have appeared before Abraham, tempting 
him not to sacrifice his son as commanded by God, while 


THE SPOT WHERE 
ABRAHAM FOUND THE RAM CAUGHT IN THE THICKET. 
A small shrine stands at Muna on the spot where Abraham is believed to have found 


the ram caught in the thicket and sacrificed it in place of his son—Ishmael, according 
to Muslim tradition, not Isaac as in the Old Testament story. 
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close by the pillar nearést to Mecca the pilgrim sees the 
little shrine built over the site of the bush in which the 
ram was entangled by its horns as a ransom for Ishinael 
(not Isaac, as in the Old Testament story). 

It is a simple, impressive tale, acted each year by the 
pilgrims themselves, who also during this holiday period 
are expected, each according to his means, to sacrifice a 
sheep or other animal and to feed the poor. At the end 
of the holidays or during them, the pilgrims complete the 
prescribed ceremonies with another circumambulation of the 
Ka’ba in token of farewell.to the holy city. Many of them 
go on to Madina to visit the Prophet’s tomb under the 
famous green dome in the Great Mosque there, which, 
rebuilt and enlarged many times since those days, stands 
on the site of the palm-grove in which Muhammad and his 
small band of faithful followers pitched their camp after 
their flight from Mecca in 622 a.p. 

The mosque has on several occasions in its history 
been destroyed by fire: the last time being rather more 
than a century ago, when the present splendid building was 
erected under the auspices of the Ottoman Calif-Sultan, 
*Abdul Hamid. As one might expect, Madina is full of 
historic sites reminiscent of the earliest days of Islam. 
In addition to the Prophet’s last resting-place there are 
the tombs of his daughter, Fatima, and of his first two 
successors. At Quba, a few miles to the south, stands 
the first mosque ever built, while at Ruma, a little way to 
the north, is a little mosque which still preserves the niche 
oriented towards Jerusalem—the original prayer-direction 
of Islam—as well as another directed towards Mecca 
by command of the Prophet. The devout pilgrim is also 
shown the sites of the various battles fought between 
the Muslims and the pagans: the famous ditch dug to 
protect Madina during a siege, and the tombs of many 
doughty champions of the faith. Among other interesting 
relics of the past should be reckoned the ruins of the 
original Jewish settlement of Yathrib, colonised by 
refugees from Palestine after the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Emperor Titus in 71 a.p. Before the advent 
of Islam the large oasis of Madina 
was largely a Jewish centre, though 
it also held a considerable Arab 
population, which joined Islam in its 
earliest stages and was _ responsible 
for inviting the Prophet to settle 
there for the propagation of his new 
creed. 

Mecca and Madina, the two princi- 
pal centres of Islam, are perhaps the 
most exclusive cities of the world. 
None but Muslims are allowed to visit 
or inhabit them, although occasional 
adventurous travellers, like Sir Richard 
Burton, have succeeded in entering 
them in disguise. On the other 
hand, they are probably more cosmo- 
politan than any other city of the 
world, for their populations contain 
a sprinkling of representatives from 
every race and nation of the Muslim 
world, 

The motor-car has made the 
annual pilgrimage a relatively easy 
matter for the modern pilgrim; but 
there are still people who prefer to 
come from even the most distant 
lands on foot, and cases are on 
record in which the pilgrimage has 
taken twenty years or more to 
accomplish in this way. Indeed, 
one old man, on arrival at Jidda 
a few years ago, claimed to have 
left his home in Nigeria at the age 
of twenty and to have spent: a 
whole century on the journey! As 
he was at Khartoum in the year 
of General Gordon’s death, his claim 
may be regarded as reasonable. 





THE ONLY MOSQUE WHICH STILL PRESERVES THE NICHE 
ORIENTED TOWARDS JERUSALEM; WITH A MAN STANDING 
BESIDE IT. 


At Ruma, to the north of Madina, a small ue with two niches 
can be seen. It is the only mosque which still preserves the niche 
oriented towards Jerusalem, the original prayer-direction of Islam, as 
weil as another directed towards Mecca by command of the Prophet. 
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THE MECCAN PILGRIMAGE: STONING THE DEVIL AT MUNA. 
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PILGRIMS CLAD IN WHITE SHEETS STONING EFFIGIES OF SATAN WHICH STAND WHERE THE DEVIL TEMPTED ABRAHAM: A REMARKABLE CEREMONY AT MUNA. 


The pilgrimage to Mecca, described by Mr. H. St. J. Philby on our facing page, is 
not only one of the oldest of religious festivals, but has great interest for the 
Christian world, as it is regarded as having been founded by Abraham. The devout 
who reach Mecca see the holy spots of Islam, many places associated with the Old 
Testament stories of the Patriarch's life, some of which are shown in the photographs of 
the Great Mosque on pages 556-557. The ceremony of “ stoning the devil "’ fakes place at 


| 
| 
| 


Muna during the three days of holiday after the climax of the pilgrimage. The 
whole congregation rushes back to Muna, pausing in the Valley of Muzdalifa, where 
each pilgrim collects forty-nine pebbles to cast at three pillars of rough masonry 
which represent Satan. These stand on the spots at which the fiend appeared to 
Abraham, tempting him not to sacrifice Ishmael (not Isaac, as in the Old Testament). 
This rite takes place near the shrine of the Ram, illustrated on the facing page. 
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THE CLIMAX OF THE PILGRIMAGE: A CONCOUS 
A WIDE, DEEP ARC ROUND THE MOUNT OF 


THE CLIMAX OF THE M 
STANDING BAREHEAD 


THE GREAT MOSQUE AND THE 


flay importance of the Muslims is emphasised | 
during the climax of the Meccan pilgrimage cere 
Philby in his article on page 554. The religion has 
some 50,000 to 100,000 of them come from ove! 

while in every other country in the world the fa 
assemble in local mosques to celebrate the occasion. 

of this kind at Woking and elsewhere. On reaching 
and perform the sevenfold circumambulation of the 
the most holy spots of Islam—where Abraham sto 
Zamzam and the marble pulpit from which the Fri 
things. The climax of the ceremonies is the “ 
sunset, during which there are prescribed readings f 


(LEFT.) THE GREAT MOSQUE OF MECCA, WITH THE (RI 
KA'BA, OR HOUSE OF GOD; AND (L. TO R.) THE 


“STATION OF ABRAHAM," OF 
AND THE PULPIT. 





A CONCOURSE OF SOME 200,000 TO 300,000 ASSEMBLED IN 


'UNT OF RCY DURING THE HOTTEST PART OF THE DAY. 


THE MECCAN PILGRIMAGE: 
REHEADED ON ’ARAFAT. 


AND THE HOLY PLACES OF ISLAM. 


is emphasised by the remarkable photograph of pilgrims 
n pilgrimage ceremony, described in detail by Mr. H. St. J. 
e religion has a following of 250,000,000, and every year 
me from overseas to join a similar number from Arabia, 
he world the faithful who cannot go on the pilgrimage 
e the occasion. In England even there are annual meetings 
ere. On reaching Mecca, pilgrims visit the Great Mosque, 
bulation of the "Ka'ba, and other ceremonies. They see 
re Abraham stood to lead the prayers; Hagar'’s well of 

which the Friday sermon is preached, and many other 
onies is the ‘standing on ‘Arafat™ from 2 p.m. until 
ribed readings from the Quran and other religious works. 


(RIGHT.) OUTSIDE THE DOOR OF THE KA'BA 

WHICH, SHORTLY BEFORE THE PILGRIMAGE, IS 

CEREMONIALLY CLEANSED BY THE KING, MEMBERS 

OF THE ROYAL FAMILY AND MINISTERS OF 
STATE. 
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HAND-FEEDING THE FAUNA OF THE SEA: STRANGE PETS 





























DIVER ABOUT TO “HAND-FEED A 500-LB, JEWFISH AT THE MARINE STUDIOS’ A STRANGE UNDERWATER PET: AN ATTENDANT FEEDING A JEWFISH WITH MULLET 
ee OCEANARIUM,” IN FLORIDA, WHILE A TURTLE WATCHES ENVIOUSLY. II FT. BELOW THE SURFACE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST AQUARIUM. 








UR readers will remember that 

we have published from 

time to time photographs taken 
at the Marine Studios, Florida, 
showing underwater scenes in what 
is claimed to be the world’s largest 
“oceanarium.” During the war 
the aquarium was closed and only 
reopened recently, when the in- 
teresting photographs reproduced 
on these pages were obtained. The 
huge tanks are located 18 miles 
south of Saint Augustine and are 
stocked with giant sharks, rays, 
jewfish and thousands of smaller 
specimens which can be observed 
through portholes, living under 
normal conditions and carrying on 
a struggle for existence similar to 
that in the open sea. Although the 
aquarium attracts thousands of 
visitors, it was built primarily for 
scientific research, and a scientific 
staff is constantly employed to 
study the behaviour of the speci- 
mens. A giant ray is among the 
recent acquisitions, and it required 
the combined efforts of twenty-five 
men and a crane to manceuvre the 
fish through the surf and into one 
of the huge tanks—the first fish of 
this size to be kept in captivity. 
The porpoises are among the most 
popular of the exhibits, for their 
continual antics are a source of 
much amusement to the throngs of 
visitors. These warm-blooded, air- 
breathing mammals have _ been 
tamed in two weeks by attendants, 
so that they will accept food from 
[Continued opposite. 

















A PORTHOLE VIEW AT FEEDING-TIME: THE ATTENDANT IN THE CENTRE OF A MAD 
MELEE IN WHICH TURTLES, SHARKS, PORPOISES AND RAYS TAKE PART. 





























ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR SPECIMENS—A PORPOISE—TAKING FOOD FROM THE HAND A FRIENDLY ARGUMENT OVER A MULLET! TWO PORPOISES RACE FOR THE SAME 
OF AN ATTENDANT. THE PORPOISES CAN BE TAMED IN A FORTNIGHT. TIT-BIT AND PROVIDE A REMARKABLE UNDERWATER PHOTOGRAPH. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST “OCEANARIUM” IN FLORIDA. 





























ILLUSTRATING THE SIZE OF THE FISH KEPT IN CAPTIVITY: A_ FIVE-FOOT SHARK RESEMBLING WILD DUCK IN FLIGHT: TWO MANTA RAYS SWIM PAST A DIVER WHILE 
PASSING AN ATTENDANT, WEARING DIVING-DRESS, AT FEEDING-TIME. A SAWFISH LIES QUIETLY TO THE LEFT OF THE HULK. 





Continued.) 

the hand. They are described as 
being fond of practical jokes and 
have exasperated many of the other 
specimens by their tricks. For 
instance, it is not unusual to see a 
porpoise rooting a 200-Ib. turtle 
from its resting-place among the 
rocks and pushing the bewildered 
animal up and down and around 
the aquarium. Large rubber balls 
have been placed in the tanks and 
the porpoises have amused them- 
selves by carrying the rubber 
spheres to the bottom, releasing 
them and racing the _ bright- 
coloured balls to the surface over 
and, over again. In spite of the 
seriousness of the work being con- 
ducted by the Marine Studios’ 
scientific department, there are 
times when an element of humour 
creeps in. After a period of some 
weeks, it was observed that a 
300-Ib. loggerhead turtle was getting 
far more than his share of the food. 
The scientists deliberated and 
decided to muzzle the big reptile 
during certain portions of the 
feeding programme. A diver was 
sent below with a wire muzzle, and 
after a struggle he trapped the turtle. 
Its vain attempts to procure food 
and its obvious bewilderment when 
it failed, were amusing to watch. 
When the other specimens had fed 
the muzzle was removed and the 
turtle was left to secure what re- 
mained. It is not reported whether 
this treatment taught the turtle a 

lesson in good manners ! 























AN AQUARIUM DIVER “WALKING” A DRUGGED TWELVE-FOOT SHARK IN THE 
TANK SHORTLY AFTER ITS CAPTURE-~—THE EFFECTS OF THE DRUG SOON WEAR OFF, 


























DESCRIBED AS A GREAT PRACTICAL JOKER WHOSE TRICKS PROVIDE ENTERTAINMENT A DIVER EXAMINING ONE OF THE SMALLER SPECIMENS-——-A BOXFISH--WHICH INFLATES 
FOR THE VISITORS TO THE MARINE. STUDIOS: A PORPOISE SWIMMING ROUND THE TANK. ITSELF WHEN ANGRY OR ALARMED. 
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CRADLES OF ART AND CIVILIZATION. | 





EW learned 
works, in 
“short supply” 
here of-late; con- 
tinue to pour forth 
from the Trans- 
atlantic pres- 
ses: here are 
two, of which 
one would be a 
treasure even 
were the illus- 
trations unac- 
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BISHOP WILLIAM CHARLES WHITE, 


AUTHOR OF THE BOGK, ‘“ BONE 
CULTURE OF ANCIENT CHINA,” 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
The Rt. Rev. W. C. White was, from 1909 


to 1934, Bishop of Honan, in China, and 
is now Professor of Chinese Studies in 


the University of Toronto and Director i 

of the School of Chine Stadia He companied by 
has written widely on Chinese art and a text. Those 
archeology, and his articles in The who visited the 


Exhibition of 
Persian Art at 
Burlington 
House in 1931 will remember the range and variety 
and exquisitely decorative effect of the exhibits— 
manuscripts, paintings, carpets, bronzes, tiles—and 
if they get Mr. Pope’s book (which I think repro- 
duces some of the same objects) they will recover 
their sensations in the presence of these perfect 
things. Most of his treasures date from the Christian 
era, but some of them are much older, and include 
admirable painted pots, ascribed to 3500 B.c. or 
thereabouts. 

These specimens fortify Mr. Pope’s view that 
‘‘ the Iranian plateau was probably the cradle of the 
human race, and later of civilisation itself. ... For 
sixty known centuries the Iranian plateau has contri- 
buted ideas and techniques which have helped to 
sustain and humanise mankind. Writing, numbers, the 
arts of agriculture and of working metals, the sciences 
of astronomy and mathematics, the beginnings of 
righteous and philosophical thinking—these all come 
from the Near East, and the fountain-head of Near 
Eastern culture was on the Iranian plateau.’’” When 
Mr. Pope next visits Toronto he might discuss this 
with Bishop White. Bishop White has other views. 


Illustrated London News will be remem- 

be He was born in Devon, educated 

in Toronto, and first went to China as 
a missionary in 1897. 





A PERSIAN LION 
FOUND AT SAVEH, IN PERSIA, 
TWELFTH-THIRTEENTH CENTURY A.D, 


IN TURQUOISE-BLUE-GLAZED FAIENCE, 


AND DATING FROM THE 
(2 FT. 9 IN, HIGH.) 


“MASTERPIECES OF PERSIAN ART”: 
and “BONE CULTURE OF ANCIENT CHINA”: By WILLIAM CHARLES WHITE. 





An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


accepted Chinese history back, and verified the 
previously ‘‘ mythical ’’ chronology of a dynasty of 
kings ; and our author fully expects older ones to carry 
on -the good ~work. ~-He~~discusses’~the skeletal 
peculiarities of ‘‘ Peking Man,’’ which exist only in 
the Mongol to-day: “a type of sub-human, whose 
jaws and teeth show affini- 
ties with the present-day 
Mongolian or Mongoloid 


(LEFT.) A CHINESE 
BONE HAIRPIN, DAT- 
ING FROM ABOUT THE 


TWELFTH = CENTURY races, lived in China possibly 
B.C., AND FOUND AT tine 7, 
ANYANG, In HonaN. @ half-a-million years ago. 


(RIGHT.) AN IN- 
SCRIBED SCORCHED 
SCAPULA, DATING 
FROM THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY B.C. AND 
USED IN ANCIENT 
CHINA FOR PURPOSES 
OF DIVINATION. 


The 
illustrated are ex- 
amples of the enor- 
mous quantities of 
. inscribed and 
scorched bones which 
have been discovered 
in the province of 
Honan, in China. 
The main body of 
these discoveries was 
made in this century, 
and from them much 


two objects 


information has been 
gained of the early 
cultures of China. 


ture of China,” by 

Courtesy of the Publi- 

shers, the University 
of Toronto Press. 


It seems, he adds, “ necessary to emphasise these 
points in view of the fact that the Westerner is 
often too readily given to infer that the high 
standard of early Chinese culture must of necessity 
be due to the influence of the ancient cultures 
of the Near East or the Mediterranean.’’ For 
myself, I can never understand why a single 
“‘ cradle of the race’’ must so often be postulated : 
many scientists, having abandoned the legendary 





FULL 
CAST 


HOLLOW- 
FROM 


OF VITALITY AND REALISM: A_ BRONZE, 
DEER, FOUND IN AZERBAIJAN AND DATING 
ABOUT THE SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C, 


By ARTHUR UPHAM POPE ; 





could have been 
“‘worked’’’ _like 
others; but at least 
they are~ proving 
useful at last by 





throwing newlight ~ 
on old history. The ‘teen 
eternal pertinacity MR. ARTHUR UPHAM POPE, AUTHOR 


OF THE BOOK, ‘“ MASTERPIECES OF 
PERSIAN ART,” REVIEWED ON 
THIS PAGE. 

Mr. Pope, who has been Director of the 
American Institute for Iranian Art and 
Archzology since 1930, has written much 
on Persian Art, including articles Fea = 

al 


of the Chinese is 
illustrated by the 
fact that some of 
the most impor- 
tant volumes on 
these bones have 


appeared in Chung- organised many oe? of - 
i ject, not only in ¢t tates, but a 
pre = ego (with Sir Arnold Wilson) at London in 
uring the last six 1931. He was also Associate Director 
years, with war of the —— — of Persian 
in % 


raging all round. 
Other bone and shell objects—pins, animal decorations, 
etc.—are also illustrated; and it may be assumed 
that research will now be accelerated. 

Artifacts are not the only things that have recently 
come to light in China. ““ Recent discoveries by 
scientists have brought to light the fact that China 
is one of the richest fields of paleontological deposits 
in the world. Dr. J. G. Anderson, formerly of the 
Geological Survey of China, has revealed the fact that 
an abundance of skeletal remains of mammals of the 
Hipparion age of the pliocene period have been found 
in the loess, with many forms among them new to 
science. There were three kinds of rhinoceri, and 
several kinds each of elephants, pigs, giraffes and cats, 
while three kinds of sabre-toothed tigers were found 
which had hitherto been unknown. Among the 
remains were several forms of the three-toed horse, 
and in the early pleistocene period there was a new 
horse-form with a snout like that of a tapir. There 
were also deer and antelope, buffalo and camel, mole 
and beaver, hare and hedgehog, dog and bear, ape 
and hyena, and many other animals of the pleistocene 
age ; all of which might well have roamed the loess 
steppes of Asia half-a-million years ago. One large bird 
was the Giant Ostrich, Struthiolithus, which must have 
been very common, for its eggs and its skeletons are 





PERHAPS THE FINEST OF THE AZERBAIJAN BRONZES OF THE 
SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C.: THE HOLLOW-CAST HEAD OF 
A BEARDED MAN, THOUGHT TO BE A VIZIER. 


The three reproductions above are from the book ‘‘ Masterpieces of Persian Art,” by Courtesy of the Publishers, the Dryden Press, New York. 


The inscribed bones of which he treats date from the 
late Shang period (c. 1400-1123 B.c.), but they are 
the products of a highly-developed and sophisticated 
civilisation, which must have required a long period 
of development. First found by a Chinese antiquary 
less than fifty years ago, they are being dug up in 
thousands. They have already shifted the limit of 


** Masterpieces of Persian Art." By Arthur Upham Pope, Director 
of the Iranian Institute, Illustrated. (Dryden Press, New York $10.) 
* Bone Culture of Ancient China." By William Charles White, Som« - 
time Bishop of Honan, Professor of Chinese Studies in the University of 
Toronto, Iustrated. (Toronto University Press ; $5, postage 25 cents). 





in the sense of consulting the oracle. 
to apply a red-hot iron to the material, then watch 
the cracks which developed, diagnose which signs they 
resembled, then draw the pictographs indicated and then 
deduce the message. 


Adam and Eve, still seem to hanker after one Eden 
and one primeval pair, though the skulls of the main 
races differ as far back as we can go. However... . 
Many of Bishop White's bones and shells were used 
for divination, and many of them are pieces of the 
inner carapace of the tortoise—thereby illuminating 
the old Chinese phrase about consu:ting the tortoise, 
The method was 


These oracles, one may suppose, 





found everywhere through the loess. After a crumbling 
down of a loess bank an egg is oftentimes seen protrud- 
ing from the side of the cliff, or floating in the water below.” 

Perhaps they all came from the Iranian plateau, 
and the cat-was a Persian cat. However that may be, 
new materials for speculation are always coming to 
light, though they are not always handled with the 
ease and lightness of Bishop White, who even deigns 
to tell the old story about Chuang-Tzu and the tortoise 
who waggled his tail in the mud. His illustrations will 
appeal mainly to savants : to the layman one fragment 
of inscribed or adorned bone much resembles another. 
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KENSINGTON SQUARE, WHOSE FUTURE IS UNDER DEBATE. 


Drawincs BY OuR SpeciaL Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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THE HOUSE IN WHICH JOHN STUART MILL WROTE: HIS “ LOGIC” 
AND “ POLITICAL ECONOMY”: NO. 18, KENSINGTON SQUARE. 


INHABITED AT DIFFERENT PERIODS BY THE DUCHESSE DE MAZARIN, TALLEYRAND AND ARCHBISHOP 
HERRING: NO. II, THE LEFT OF THE TWO PERIOD HOUSES WITH PORTICOS. 
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THACKERAY'S HOME FROM 1846-53: THE HOUSE IN WHICH ‘‘ PENDENNIS”’ AND ‘“‘ ESMOND" WERE WRITTEN—NO. 16, YOUNG STREET, WHICH LEADS INTO KENSINGTON SQUARE. 


The fate of Kensington Square has been under consideration by Kensington Borough 
Council. After debate, an amendment was carried that the L.C.C. should be asked 
to zone it for residential purposes in place of the town-planning committee's recom- 
mendation that it should be zoned as a special business area. Before this, Kensington's 
town-planning consultant, Mr. Thomas Sharp, had told the housing and town-planning 
committee that there was no substantial or valid claim for the preservation of 
buildings in the Square, on architectural grounds or for historical reasons. Originally 
called King’s Square, the building was begun under James I!., and completed when 








William III. brought fashion to Kensington. The Duchesse de Mazarin, who fascinated 
Charles II., retired there after her heyday. Steele was there in 1708, Addison in 
1710, and Talleyrand in 1792. In the early eighteenth century, when the Court was 
in resid at Kensington, it was very fashionable. Thackeray not only lived for 
seven years in Young Street, which leads to Kensington Square, but made his 
characters of “ Esmond," Beatrix and Lady Castlewood, residents in the square 
John Stuart Mill, J. R. Green, the historian, and Sir Edward Burne-Jones were other 
distinguished inhabitants. 

















| NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER | 
= CS PGW = 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


ET highbrows jeer: the great, essential theme of fiction is, and must be, the 
quest for happiness, and the reader must always hope to see it achieved. Of 
course; there is room for every degree of sophistication, and the’ kind of happiness 
will vary. It may take the form of wedding bells, which are never obsolete—or it 
may outsoar them and reappear higher up, as sanctity, serenity, the peace that 
passeth all understanding. Lately we have had a good deal of this, and the saint 
or sage (while never, in my judgment, quite coming off) has made the fortune of 
more novels than one. But the main point is, it must be happiness ever after. 
That is the old, right ending of a story; that is what we all like to see. 

Yet a novel rarely takes the quest for happiness as its avowed subject, nor 
indeed are most people much engaged with it, as a thing in itself. The average, 
the well-adjusted, the superficial want this or that; only the thwarted and aspiring 
brood on happiness undefined, and even they tend to grow out of it. 
But in the heroine of ‘‘ Westwood ’’ (Longmans; 1os. 6d.) it is fully ~ a 
conscious, unintermittent ; for Margaret Steggles is a plain girl who 
feels too strongly and wants too much, and has everything against her, 
even her name. It is all very well to love art and nature, and to dream 
of intercourse with great minds; but in that ideal world, who is going 
to care for an earnest, awkward young school-teacher, socially inhibited 
by her very eagerness? Margaret has no charm. Her school friend, 
Hilda, gay and sweet as a lark, and totally indifferent to higher things, 
would eclipse her with the greatest mind in a flash, while she herself is 
unwanted, even by the dim. And it must be so; these are facts, which 
Stella Gibbons will not let her get round. She has her opportunities. 
A lost ration-book brings her the acquaintance of Hebe Niland, the lovely 
wife of a great artist, the daughter of an intellectual playwright whom 
Margaret worships with heart and soul. Here at Westwood, among the 
Challises and Nilands, is her dream world ; but no one in it sees her as 
anything but dull and worthy, though Hebe does find her useful to 
mind the children. Even with the dim she goes on failing ; and as for 
Mr. Challis, that intense spirit, that icy scorner of happiness—and 
a grandfather besides—he turns out to have been wooing Hilda under 
an assumed name. It is almost cruel; we would not ask much for 
“ Struggles,” but from him that hath not. . .. Yet all the while 
she has been moving towards the light. She has been trying to improve ; 
and the “ gentle powers’’ of music, pity, time and the past have 
ripened her soul. 

As a story it is so deliberate, so full of pauses and dead ends, that 
you sometimes wonder when it is going to start. In a sense it never 
does. But it has so much humour and personality, the scenes and 
people are so much alive, that you do not mind. The romantic are 
truly glamorous ; the children are darlings; the dim, prosaic figures, 
in their own way, are just as good. And though the writer now 
and then strains a little, how well she writes ! 

















“ordinary novel’? appear humdrum ; and 
after a couple of misleading pages, “‘ The 
Happy Prisoner ’’ (Michael Joseph ; 10s. 6d.) 
settles down to being “ ordinary.”” That 
first glimpse of the sick man reading by his 
open window at night suggests a contem- 
plative in the making, a soul compelled to 
renounce the world; it seems to promise 
a thrilling record of happiness achieved the 
hard way. But we soon come down to 
something more homely. Oliver has lost a 
leg, but he will recover and take up life 
again ; meanwhile he has learnt to be at 
peace and enjoy the réle of spectator. And 
what he sees is the routine of the North 
household. This, in fact, is a domestic novel. 
His charming Hausfrau mother from Phila- 
delphia, his clumping sister, the farm hand, 
his younger, married sister with her children 
and her problems and discontents—they 
all forgather round the bed in which he 
lies “‘ like some blasted saint,’’ or like an 
invalid upon her sofa in a novel by Charlotte 
Yonge ; arid he observes them with detached 
sympathy, receives their confidences and 
gives them good advice. But not—and here 
the writer shows her quality—without a 
saving perception of his own smugness and 
increasing tendency to the patriarchal. 
Once the advice turns out alarmingly, and 
throws him into a sweat of horror; but 
in the long run a modest happiness is a wine EWER wITH LID (WAN LI (1573-1619) MARK 
attained by all, and so it should be. The AND PERIOD), PAINTED WITH FIVE-CLAWED DRAGONS 
hero, too, is provided for; I had quite AvP PRoa ieee 

forgotten his pretty nurse, so handy and  pecember 2 
so provokingly reserved—but then she never _is the pro 
gains our affection like Mrs. North, or poor _ bottle of 
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THE CONTRADICTIONS OF ERNEST BEVIN. 


| Sapien BEVIN occupies an unique position to-day. As Foreign Secretary he 
commands the respect and, one may almost say, the fall confidence of his 
political opponents ; as a private Member he is almost as doctrinaire in his antagonism 
to all they represent as, say, the Minister of Fuel or the Minister of Health. The 
explanation to this is to be found in his biography, “ Bevin,” by Trevor Evans 
(Allen and Unwin; tos. 6d.), for here we are shown what a man of curious com- 
plexities and contradictions of character the Foreign Secretary is. Born of humble 
parents—his father was a farm labourer, his mother the village midwife—brought up 
the hard way—he was orphaned at six and started work at eleven—yet rising to 
eminence as trade union leader and politician by his own efforts,:it is scarcely sur- 
prising that he should be imbued with prejudices or display arrogance. Yet these 
are offset by a broadness of vision especially manifest in moments of national need and 
honour ; to wit, when he was called upon to mobilise the nation for war 
and when he met the post-war Russian diplomacy at the conference table. 

Trevor Evans, as industrial correspondent of a daily newspaper, 
possesses qualifications for the post of biographer of a man, the greater 
part of whose life has been spent organising workers, confronting 
industrialists, seeking industrial betterment, fighting industrial oppression 
and injustice. He has dug deep into all he could find, from the 
Somersetshire village of Winsford, where Bevin was born, to Bristol, 
where he drove a van for 15s. a week and became a full-time trade 
union official, to London with its defeats and triumphs. It will surprise 
many to learn that the Foreign Secretary was once a lay preacher. It 
may also occasion surprise to know that he is extremely sensitive to 
criticism and ridicule. Here is the first biography of an unusual person- 
ality, a man who, we are told, would not mind being remembered 
as the “bread. and butter” statesman in that he believes that 
bread means more than boundaries. 

. A tuberculosis specialist who, some forty years ago, was himself a 
victim of the disease must inevitably arouse interest when he sets out to 
write of his professional life. Dr. S. Vere Pearson, in ‘‘ Men, Medicine and 
Myself ’’ (Museum Press ; 12s. 6d.), tells how he has seen great advances in 
the treatment and cure of “‘ T.B. ” since he qualified in the first weeks of 
1900 and how he helped to introduce many of them into this country. 
Consequently he has much to say about personal hygiene, clothes, venti- 
lation, our milk supply, and the fertility of the soil, all of which he regards 
as essential in the battle against disease. He has known many great 
healers and tells about them. When he looks to the future his suggestions 
are no less interesting, sometimes provocative. He believes that “a 
special kind of trained doctor must be evolved who will help people to 
cultivate health.’"” Such a man will not spend his time in seeking out 
disease or looking after the sick: ‘‘ he must look at the human beings 
under his supervision like a farmer looks at a field full of cows.’ The 


A BOTTLE (YUAN DYNASTY) FROM THE MING : : Ogee 
BLUE AND WHITE PORCELAIN EXHIBITION routine overhaul will be his job. 


The charm and beauty of “ Westwood” will tend to make an  ,grancEp BY THE ORIENTAL CERAMIC SOCIETY. 


Another medical man, George Bankoff, also writes of “ The Conquest 
of Tuberculosis ’’ (MacDonald; 6s.), but it 
becomes obvious, as one reads, that the word 
“‘ conquest ” must not be taken too literally. 
We learn, in fact, that the present-day 
treatment of tuberculosis is still short of 
perfection and leaves many things to be 
desired. What the book does do is to place 
before the lay reader a clear and interesting 
account of this disease—which Bunyan 
called the Captain of the Men 6f Death—in 
its many forms. Dr. Bankoff shows that 
even prehistoric man of the Neolithic era 
suffered from tuberculosis of the bones and 
joints, though it was not until the Frenchman 
René Laénnec (hero of Kipling’s fine story 
“Marlake Witches;” incidentally), himself 
a consumptive, made the first stethoscope 
that the foundation was laid of the real ztio- 
logy of tuberculosis. That was about 1819. 
From that moment the battle was joined. 
For Jew and Gentile alike, Hugh 

J. Schonfield’s unorthodox portrait of Saul, 
“ The Jew of Tarsus ’’ (MacDonald ; 10s. 6d.), 
will be found to contain much that is original, 
not a little that is controversial, more that 
is appealing. It is not a book about Saint 
Paul ; the title is exact here, and Mr. Schon- 
field insists that although Saul and Saint 
Paul are one and the same man, he is to be 
approached and presented very differently. 
That is important. So is the author's religious 
A DOUBLE-GOURD PILGRIM BOTTLE DECORATED with conviction. He writes: “ I am a Jew, and one, 
nen be i-nmmie Yom to. (9324) moreover, entitled to be termed a Nazarene, 
. since Jesus is for me the Messiah. But I am 

Davies Street, W.1, continues until not a Christian, if that name is to be applied 


B. Honey explains the rob dogmas of the Church in their full orthodox 


of dating Chinese Blue and White. The Ming reign-marks do not invariably indicate that the bo Kane form.” He claims that he has seen things in 


clumping Violet. Monica Dickens is a born of the period; they may be later copies from other Ming emperors; or they m may date from 

story-teller, lively, sensible, amusing, with Hsi_ revival in the late seventeenth century or from later Ch’ing =f nd or be c 

ves of imitation and emulation bri: 
The descriptions 


a kind heart and a quick eye: an“ ordinary = {0 ee. 
novelist ” in the very best sense. collecting 
I often wonder whether most people 
understand Gladys Mitchell’s plots : and if so, why I can never make head or tail of them. 
They are not so wildly complicated ; but oh, the darkness! ‘ Here Comes a Chopper "’ 
(Michael Joseph ; 9s. 6d.) left me gasping almost at once: from the moment when Dorothy 
and Roger lost their way on the Surrey downs, and stopped to ask it at a lonely mansion, 
and were ushered in to a dinner-party—so as not to “ disappoint Master George. * §6The 
truth was, Lady Catherine had refused to sit down thirteen at table, though in point of 
fact they were only twelve, including old Mrs. Bradley ; certainly it seems just the house 
to require an alienist. The missing thirteenth, its owner, continues to absent himself, 
unless as a headless corpse. Whether it is all cleared up, who shall say, and, 
indeed, why ask? For the gruesome stylishness, the blend of mirthful and macabre 


These wi 
of Ming “ies and White. 
result of expert 





are there as usual, and Mrs. Bradley never grows less. 
M. G, Eberhart is as smooth and easy, in com- 


and about Paul that have escaped previous 
an  Guciting pt 5 of uncertainty into = notice. He is satisfied of their truth; it 
ow in the present exhibition are ¢ remains for the student to confirm or reject 

x that belief. There can, however,-be no doubt 
of the deep sincerity which has goneto the making of this unusual biography. 

One by one the great industrial organisations of the country are revealing the 
scope and content of their contribution to the war effort. George Godwin tells of 
the war record of the Marconi Company in “ Marconi '’ (Chatto and Windus; ros. 6d.). 
It began when a “crash” job for the Air Ministry converted ten luxury motor- 
coaches into two heavy mobile field stations, complete with transmitter, power plant, 
central telegraph office, receiver and accommodation coach. Among other things, we 
learn that wireless apparatus in the jungle felt the climate as much as our sweating 
and mosquito-tortured troops. 

Just how those troops suffered and endured and overcame is brilliantly told by 
Lieut.-Colonel Frank Owen, O.B.E., in “ The Campaign in Burma" (H.M. Stationery 
Office ; 2s.), the official record. Here is much that we 





parison, as going down a chute; though she gets 
her thrill, of course. In “ Five Passengers from 
Lisbon '’ (Collins ; 8s. 6d.) it begins with a shipwreck. 
The passengers, American and French, are getting 
away from Europe after the war; with two seamen 
and a mate, they are picked up by a U.S. hospital 
ship—and it turns out that the mate has been stabbed 
to death. Thenceforth the rescued live on board like 
a crime club; for them alone, the floating hospital 
is a place of terror. This is an. old but good recipe, 
and the preparation, in its lurking figure, hand-upon- 
the-door aspect, reveals great skill. The character- 
isation is not very strong. K. Joun. 


wealth House, 





AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIENDS ABROAD. 


What could one choose better for a friend or relation abroad 
than a subscription to ‘“‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS" for six or twelve months? Imagine the great 
pleasure it would give them to receive this famous journal 
regularly every week. A greetings card will be sent with 
the first copy if desired. Subscription rates on application 
to the Publisher, *“ The Illustrated London News,'’ Common- 
1, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


imagined, but of which we lacked detail. Opening 
with a vivid picture of the retreat—" Red eyes, grey 
faces, beards, their shirts torn with jungle thorns, striped 
black with to-night’s wet sweat and white with yester- 
day’s dried salt of sweat '’—it takes us step by step 
along the Far Eastern Via Dolorosa to the stand at 
Kohima which was the beginning of the road back : and 
so tocomplete victory. Here are the Chindits and the 
Fourteenth, the “ Dagger " Division, and the fighting 
men of India; here, too, are Slim and Smyth, V.C., 
Orde Wingate and Merrill of Merrill's Marauders, Stillwell 
and Mountbatten ; here the birth of S.E.A.C. and the 
reconquest of the Indian Ocean. W. R. Catvert 
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| ‘NEWLY-FOUND CAVE DRAWINGS 
| THIRTY THOUSAND YEARS OLD. 








THE DRAWINGS OF AURIGNACIAN MAN (€. 30,000 B.C.) RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN THE GROTTO OF EBBO, 
DEPARTMENT OF ARDECHE, FRANCE. TRACINGS OF (1) A HORSE; (2) AN IBEX; (3) AN ANTLERED DEER; 
(4) A WILD GOAT CLIMBING; (5) A HORSE; (6) A WILD GOAT WITH SPREADING HORNS; (7) A HIND; (8) A BISON. 
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THE LARGEST OF THE DRAWINGS IN THE GROTTO OF EBBO. 
THE ABBE GLORY (R.) TRACING THE FOREQUARTERS OF AN 
OX NEARLY TWO YARDS LONG, DRAWN 30,000 YEARS AGO. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE GROTTO OF EBBO, SEEN FROM THE ABBE GLORY (R.), 


THE FURTHER BANK OF THE RIVER ARDECHE,. 





THE DISCOVERER, IN THE 
FIRST GALLERY OF THE GROTTO OF EBBO. 
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LOOKING OUT OF THE GROTTO OF EBBO, WITHIN WHOSE 
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THE ONLY ENTRANCE TO THE MAIN CHAMBER OF DRAWINGS : 


THE ABBE GLORY SEEN CRAWLING 
THROUGH THE TUNNEL, WHICH IS ABOUT THREE TO FOUR YARDS LONG AND ABOUT A FOOT HIGH. 


DEPTHS PREHISTORIC DRAWINGS HAVE BEEN FOUND, \ 

















wu | AN AWKWARD OPERATION IN THE EBBO GROTTO: THE ABBE GLORY (CENTRE) TRACING 





The story of the recent discovery of cave drawings in the Grotto of Ebbo in the 
Department of Ardéche, in the Rhéne Valley, in Southern France, is as follows: The 
Abbé Glory was studying certain painted animals at Pont d'Arc near by, when he was 
informed of the existence of the Grotto of Ebbo where, it was related, Ollier de 
Marichaud in 1870 discovered a sundial in the depths of the cave. He immediately 
decided to explore the cave. One hundred and thirty-five metres in, he found, on 
July 29 this year, two carvings, but discovered that progress was halted by a chasm. 
Bridging this the following day with a steel ladder, he made his way through a low 
tunnel and came into a gallery, where he found a bird's head carved. After another 
very low tunnel, only about a foot high (illustrated above), he came into a large 





t A PREHISTORIC CAVE DRAWING, WHILE HIS COMPANIONS HOLD UP THE TRACING-PAPER. 





gallery, 35 metres long, 10 to 12 wide, and 7 to 8 metres high. This gallery, which 
was hung with stalactites, was also covered, as to its walls, with prehistoric drawings 
of the fauna of a temperate age—stags, oxen, wild goats, bison, what is perhaps a 
wolf, a bird, many horses and two animals which may be feline. Tracings of the 
drawings were made, in some cases with difficulty, and these have been identified 
by the Abbé Breuil as Mediterranean in style and the work of Aurignacian man some 
30,000 years ago, comparable with the Altamira drawings. The mysterious “ sundial " 
turned out to be a zodiac. The grotto has been classified as a “ Historic Monument.”’ 
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SLUGS AND SNAILS, AND OTHER 


DO not remember a year when there were so many 
slugs and snails in the garden. In previous years 

an odd tomato has been punctured if it hung low and 
touched the ground, but this year the snails have climbed 
up to the third or even the fourth truss to do their deadly 
work. Again, windfall apples have been attacked as they 
lie on the ground, and even apples on the lower branches 
of espaliers, but this year those quite high up have 
furrows in the skin, ploughed by the molluscan radulz. 
I recall how one well- 
known writer once 
described a certain 
British slug as “ active 
and fearless.” It was 
a droll thought, but 
this year’s experience 
tempts one to think 
that all slugs and 
snails are active and 
fearless ; active, at all 
events, and certainly 
nothing appears to 
have stampeded the 
hordes that have 
ravaged my crops. - 
Doubtless the wet 


with it, but let us bear 
what the experts have 
to say on the matter. 


ROMAN, SNAIL. 


: : tarcens, 
The first clue is given it cam be readily custinguished from the Garden 





READILY DISTINGUISHED FROM THE GARDEN 
season hasalottodo swam: #£L/E POMATI4. THE APPLE, OR 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


voles and hedgehogs. Doubtless in the wet summer we 
have just passed through not only are the conditions 
favourable for the breeding of slugs, but there is a natural 
check on the activities of their enemies, and the result 
is an alteration to the balance just sufficient to make the 
slugs uncomfortably more numerous, and no more. The 
effect of continued drought is to restrict the activities of land 
mollusca ; to see them swarming in a garden, or in the fields, 
after a shower will indicate how much moisture means to them. 
Even more striking is the following story. Some 

years ago I went to a field in Surrey where the 





LESS FAMILIAR THAN THE OTHER GARDEN SLUGS OWING TO ITS MORE SUBTERRANEAN 
HABITS: A LARGE SPECIMEN OF THE KEELED SLUG, MILAX SOWERBYI. 


The Keeled slug can be readily identified by the prominent keel running down the middle of the back. 
The and gregarious and prefers a stiff, clayey soil. 


species is subterranean 


The Romas snail is characteristic of chalky soils p 
where Roman snail (Helix pomatia) was known to live. 


It was summer and there had been a fine hot spell 
for a fortnight or so. The field itself was a piece of 
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TALES. 


have a tendency to become carnivorous on occasion, feeding 
on other slugs, even on snails. They will, moreover, turn 
cannibal and feed on the weakling individuals of their own 
species. These two are the small Black slug, all too well- 
known as a garden pest, and the Keeled slug, less well-known 
on account of its subterranean habits. So an excessive 
increase brings with it the seeds of its own reduction. 

Another habit, fortunate for the gardener, is that of 
clinging to the same territory. This is most marked in the 
snails, which have a definite homing instinct. Whatever 
peregrinations they may make they will always come back to 
the same spot to rest, 
even though it may 
mean climbing a high 
wall to doso. In the 
soft limestone rocks 
in some parts of the 
country this has led 
to the wearing of deep 
gullies and holes in 
the face of the rock 
where countless 
generations of snails 
have followed the same 
tracks and rested in 
the same spots. 
Apparently slugs are 
not so conservative, 

















by the writer already 
referred to, who men- rough, hummocky ground clothed with dense tussocks We | 
tions four slugs and two snails: Arion hortensis, the Garden of coarse grass. A few empty shells of the Roman the 
slug, Agriolimasz agrestis, the Field slug, Milax gapates, the snail were found, but in spite of a lengthy search no finds 
live specimens were seen. A few days later the warm Colu 
spell was broken by a thunderstorm, with drenching tion 
rain lasting for about half an hour. Early that evening, pe. 
about am hour after the rain had ceased, I visited the Dun 
field again. Roman snails by the hundred were crawling vena 
about all over it. For all land mollusca a continuously wet grav 
season means continual activity and feeding, with a faster 100 
rate of growth and greater frequency in breeding. to 1 
The figures given above for the fecundity of the Field war 
slug, although striking, are commonplace. Similar sets of the 
figures can be given for salmon, herring, certain spiders, cont 
house-flies, aphides, and, indeed, a host of other animals. seen 
An exceedingly high birth-rate is linked with an absence ject: 
of parental care, and, as a consequence, a high mortality an 
in the eggs and young. In considering the potentiality for the 
a large imcrease when conditions are favourable, as with and 
slugs and snails in a wet season, one or two interesting of 
questions present themselves. What, for example, is going — 
to be the effect of two or three wet seasons running ? Would pe 
the increase felt this year be aggravated with each succeeding pet 
; wet season? The answer can best be sought in another othe 
FREQUENTLY UNEARTHED BY GARDENERS: THE ECCS OF question : Is there a notable excess in the populations of THE EFFICIENT RADULA OR “ TONGUE " OF GARDEN MOLLUSCA: hun 
THE GARDEN SNAIL WHICH ARE LAID JUST UNDER THE these animals in areas of heavy average rainfall as com- A SECTION OF THE PROTRUSIBLE STRIP OF HORNY CONSISTENCY, tor 
SURFACE OF THE EARTH IN CLUSTERS OF TWENTY TO THIRTY. pared with the drier districts? Apparently there is no BEARING INNUMERABLE TEETH, WHICH IS WORKED ON THE jag 
THEY ARE OF A MILKY TRANSLUCENCY. (MAGNIFIED.) appreciable difference, since some at least of the natural PISTON PRINCIPLE. (MAGNIFIED.) sery 
a f 
small Black slug, Miax sowerbyi, the Keeled but nevertheless they do keep within the bounds 
slug, Helix aspersa, the Garden snail, and of a fairly circumscribed area, thus maintaining 
Trichia striolata, the Strawberry snail. Then an approximately constant balance in the 
he adds: “ These are all the gardener need population of a given field or garden. 
worry about.” All! He should see my garden. There is a lesson in this for those gardeners 

When we come to examine the natural who clean their ground of snails by picking 
history of these beasts, their presence in such them up and throwing them into the roadway 
numbers is understandable. Let us begin with or into an adjacent field. One man of my 
the Field slug, the one with the whitish or acquaintance spent a whole afternoon clearing 
pale-yellow body mottled with brown or black ; his front garden in this way. When he had 
the one that attacks the potatoes underground, finished the road was plentifully sprinkled 
or the lettuce, cabbages, and so on, above with snails—all heading for home. Later he 
ground ; the one that exudes such quantities complained to me that, although he had spent 
of milky slime. It—for slugs and snails are some time clearing his garden of them, “ they 
each both male and female; in pairing, each are as plentiful as ever.” 
partner fertilises the other, and each lays a It is hardly just to enlarge upon the 
batch of eggs—breeds and grows throughout shortcomings without some reference to 
the year, even when the temperature is near to possible virtues, and it would appear that 
freezing-point. Moreover, pairing may take these garden pests have at least something 
place at intervals of three to four days. The to their credit. Point may be given to this ‘ 
eggs hatch in three to four weeks, and young by recalling how from time to time complaint 
start breeding after seventy days. So from is aired in the Press that letters are received 
a single pair there may be five generations in through the post in a mutilated condition, 

a year. What this means in terms of offspring the official explanation being that snails, 
may be shown by quoting the case of a pair, attracted by the gum on the flap, have eaten 
observed over a period of a year, which was through the envelope and, often, its contents. 1 
found to have laid 776 eggs. At this rate, More recently has come the report that i 
assuming that all eggs hatched and reached “mutilation of posters at Shoreham-by-Sea 
maturity, a single pair of Field slugs and their was put down to mischievous children until 
progeny could number 5,000,000,000 at the end it was found that the misereants were snails, 
of a year. And since the normal span of who ate through the paper to feast on the 
life for them is up to eighteen months, there GARDEN PESTS WHOSE VIRTUES INCLUDE SCAVENGING AND NATURAL COMPOSTING: paste," If we take the trouble to examine 
would be no marked mortality to offset the B£ELIX ASPERSs, THE GARDEN SNAIL, ADULT AND IMMATURE, more closely what both aluge and snails feed 
incredible fertility. Fhe veten, gee none Ob a = “| rise to Ge fe oe ng BJ po! nny woanie upon, we see that their diet includes straw- 

Perhaps after all, in spite of the damaged 7 ote t ring ; vers, 38 bar Soa, sae A berries grey with mildew, apples with brown 
crops, there is something to be thankful aa a Lom, Se oy oe size : Sy Fy A av qapenens 7 oe rot, small twigs, rotten wood, serapa of paper; | 
for that such excessive fecundity does not in fact, almost anything organic, The amount | 
go unhindered. Slugs fortunately have many enemies. enemies also flourish under the moist conditions, and the these animals are known to consume ie up te four times 
Certain minute worms and other small organisms take balance, over a period of years, is thereby kept constant. their own bulk in twenty-four houre Their yearly con- 

r 


up the offensive early and attack the eggs, and from 
then until maturity the path of the growing slug is beset 
by dangers, from fly lagve to a number of different kinds 
of beetles, many species of birds, as well as moles, rats, 


One item in the maintenance of the natural balance is 
found in certain of the slugs and snails themselves. In 
the group of six commonly found in gardens there are two 
which, although mainly vegetarian and very destructive, 


sumption, therefore, must represent a considerable amount 
of quiet scavenging and natural composting, and nyust 
be no inconsiderable part of the total process of keeping 
the soil sweet and balanced, 
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A PRE-INCA TOMB; REBUILDING COVENTRY; AND OTHER NEWS ITEMS. 


AN AMERICAN WAR PIGEON, “G.I. JOE,” AWARDED THF A MINOR PHENOMENON FROM THE ATOM BOMB BIKINI THE REOPENING OF THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM: 

DICKIN MEDAL, WITH FULL CEREMONIAL, ON TOWER HILL. TEST: A “ SELF-PORTRAIT” OF A RADIOACTIVE FISH. CHILDREN EXAMINING THE MODEL OF THE DODO. 

Major-General Sir Charles Keightley presented the first Dickin When the atomic bomb was detonated beneath the surface of os The reo f cert: lleries t t 

Medal for Gallantry to be won by a non-British recipient, with full Lagoon the fish became radioactive. Scientists netted a small Elon any hes to ular Fah gone he meat A = ond 

ceremonial on Tower Hill. “G.I. Joe’s”’ flight from British X-H shortly after the blast and placed it on a sheet of unexposed fle struction for adults and children. The model of the extinct Dodo, 

in Italy with a message saved 100 lives. Major-General C. Bissell, Radioactive elements in the body exposed the portions of the film a bird familiar to all Seu of “ Alice in Wonderland,” is always 
U.S. Army, is holding “G.I. Joe” in our photograph. covered, and A this photograph. pooular with child visitors. 


We show on the right one of 
the most interesting of the 
finds recently made by a 
Columbia University expedi- 
tion to the Viru Valley, in 
Peru, which was under the 
direction of Dr. William 
Duncan Strong. This is a 
remarkably well - preserved 
grave, stated to be about 
1000 years old, and believed 
to be that of a priest and 
warrior who impersonated 
the god Aiapaec. Among the 
contents of the grave can be 
seen several identifiable ob- 
jects. On the left can be seen 
a number of calabashes; in 
the centre feather ornaments, 
and on the extreme right one 
cf the characteristic Viru 
stirrup-pots in human form. 
Lying along the tomb can be 
seen two long sceptres, one 
crowned with an owl, the 
other with a more or less 
human figure. This is said 
to represent the god himself, 
jaguar-headed and with three 
serpents on his back, making 
a furrow into which a boy 
is casting seed. 


ONE OF THE BEST-PRESERVED MOCHICAN BURIALS TO BE DISCOVERED: A TOMB, PERHAPS 1000 YEARS OLD, FOUND BY DR. W. D. STRONG, 


OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, IN THE VIRU VALLEY, IN PERU. NOTE FEATHER HEAD-DRESS, CENTRE FOREGROUND, AND STIRRUP-POT (RIGHT). 


PRESENTED TO H.M.S. FORMIDABLE BY THE CITY OF WESTMINSTER: A SILVER SALVER ENGRAVED WITH THE SYMBOLIC PHCENIX RISING FROM THE ASHES: THE LEVELLING 
MADE BETWEEN 1690 AND 1721 AND WEIGHING 160 ozs. STONE—-THE CENTRE OF THE NEW COVENTRY. 
np cheer culver, made Ustuems OCS ont_t7. hep bene | The unveiling of ae Londaes Sie, 0 Se Oe © gel ee ae gan Co ene S Pe aw 
Coventry, took : ved wi a < Se 
will rise from i was pal in ) 
Ganctl A aad 0 cents cn Ge ce of Gs ae ae en ta ee 1848. 
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HUMAN STORIES OF THE KING’S PICTURES: ANECDOTES AND PUZZLES. 


Sf Bix pleasure of a visit to the King’s Pictures at the 
Royal Academy Galleries is not entirely esthetic ; 

one also enjoys a flush of pride over the pageant of 
English history which the paintings unfold. ‘In addition, 
the exhibition offers access to a fascinating series of peep- 
holes on to the more intimate side of history, as many 
of the pictures have human stories connected with 
kings, queens, politicians, sailors, soldiers and courtiers 
whose names are written large in the story of our race. 
The identification puzzles presented by some of the 
portraits excite the imagination. The strange, ghost- 
like figure in a Persian fancy dress was once catalogued 
as a portrait of Queen Elizabeth; now scholars incline 
to the view that it is a Gheeraerts portrait of Lady 
Arabella Stuart, niece of Henry, Lord Darnley, the 
second husband of Mary Queen of Scots. Next in 
succession to the English throne after her first cousin 
James VI1., she suffered persecution and frustration, and 
eventually died in the Tower. The wealth of melan- 
choly allusion in the picture could never have fitted 
Queen Elizabeth, though the perilous paths through 
which that Queen had to pick her way as a girl are 
strikingly recalled by the wary eyes and guarded ex- 
pression of the youthful portrait of her by'an unidentified 
painter—the only certain single contemporary painting 
of her as Princess. She was then the equivocally-placed 
daughter of the beheaded and disgraced Ann Boleyn, 
whereas in Hans Eworth’s ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth Con- 
founding Juno, Minerva and Venus” she is Gloriana 
herself. The picture is a most amusing and decorative 
piece of illustrated Court flattery. The Queen, bearing 
the Orb, emerges from a palace and puts to flight Juno 
(so flustered that she is losing a shoe) and her peacock, 
while the other goddesses are frozen with surprise. 
The composition is really a Judgment of Paris very 
smartly brought up-to-date, with the apple transformed 
into the Orb. The other Eworth picture in the exhibition 
(Continued belou, 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS; 
THE *‘ DEUIL BLANC 


PORTRAIT. 





ATTRIBUTED TO. FRANCOIS CLOUET. 
SHE WAS IN MOURNING FOR 


HER FIRST HUSBAND, FRANCIS II. OF FRANCE, 





QUEEN BY VAN 


THE RIGHT, 


HENRIETTA MARIA; 


Continued.) 
shows Henry Lord Darnley and his 
brother Charles, later Earl of Lennox, 
as boys, and is interesting as it already 
shows Darnley as a “long lad.” He 
grew to be one of the tallest men of 
his age. The portrait of Mary Queen 
of Scots attributed to Clouet is ex- 
tremely well known, and repetitions of 
it exist in various collections. She is 
wearing “white mourning" for her 
first husband, Francis II., and in this 
connection it is interesting to recall 
that in 1612, when the death of 
Christian IV. of Denmark was falsely 
reported, Queen Anne of Denmark 
mourned him “in white taffetas." 
The small Clouet portrait of a boy, 
labelled on the frame ‘* Charles IX.," 
but catalogued as Francois Duc 
d'Alengon, has been identified by 
means of the sitter's large nose which 
appears in a drawing of him as a child 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and in 
other portraits. He was the fifth 
and youngest son of Henry II. and 
Catherine de Medici. Though much 
younger than Queen Elizabeth, he was 
one of her suitors and she carried on 
a somewhat coy correspontience with 
him on the subject of their projected 
alliance, though she can never seriously 
have contemplated marriage. The 
charming Mabuse of the children of 
Christian Il. of Denmark also has a 
personal as well as an w#sthetic interest. 
Princess Christina, the child on the 
right, became that Duchess of Milan 
(Continued above on right. 


KING CHARLES 


Rerropuctrions spy Gracious Permission or H.M. tue Kinc; ano sy Courtesy oF tHe Rovat Maritime Museum, GReenwicn, 





DYCK, PROFILE TO 
FROM THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM. 


THREE PORTRAITS WERE PAINTED FOR DESPATCH TO 


QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA; BY SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK, 


IN THREE 


POSITIONS ; 


FULL-FACE PORTRAIT, FROM WINDSOR. 
BERNINI, 


TO GUIDE HIM IN MAKING 





BY SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK. 


THE CELEBRATED 
PAINTING SENT TO BERNINI SO THAT HE COULD MAKE A BUST WITHOUT SEEING THE KING. 


Continued.) 
whose portrait by Holbein is one of the glories of the 
National Gallery. She was a beauty and a wit, for she 
was the author of a celebrated rejoinder to Henry VIII.’s 
proposal of marriage. She said that had she two heads 
she would be happy to consider his offer. The fine 
Paul van Somer of Queen Anne of Denmark is an 
exquisite fashion-plate of the period, and an illustration 
of the fondness for small dogs which has distinguished 
so many British kings and queens. The circle of 
black-and-white Italian greyhounds at her feet is 
an integral part of the excellent pictorial composition 
and the sitter’s initials are on their collars. Queen Anne 
was a beautiful and merry-hearted woman, who delighted 
in Court Masques and pageants. She also took great 
pleasure ‘‘ in practise of tilting, of riding, of drumming 
and of musike,’’ and was extremely extravagant. The 
palace seen in the background of the Van Somer portrait 
is probably Oatlands, the delightful property in Surrey 
granted to her in 1611. Seventeenth-century conjugal 
relations are amusingly illustrated in the Van Dyck of 
Venetia, Lady Digby as ‘‘ Prudence.” This lady, a famous 
beauty and blue-stocking, was extremely indiscreet 
in her conduct, and in order to silence scandal her 
devoted husband commissioned this allegorical portrait, 
in which she appears with Deceit, Anger and Envy 
chained at her feet and Profane Love disarmed by her 
virtue—certainly a more attractive way of clearing a 
woman’s name than the more modern method of an 
action for slander or libel. People sometimes wonder 
why Vandyck painted Charles I. in three positions 
on the same canvas. This was done as a guide to the 
sculptor Bernini in Rome, so that he could make a bust 
without seeing the King, and the profile and full-face 
portraits of Queen Henrietta Maria were painted for the 
same reason. The bust of the King was duly executed, 
but was destroyed in the Whitehall fire of 1698, but the 
portraits of the Queen were never dispatched to the 
'Continued below. 





QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA; BY SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK, 
PROFILE TO THE LEFT, FROM WINDSOR. 


A BUST; BUT NEVER SENT. 

Cont inued.} 

sculptor. They are among the most 
beautiful of the famous Vandycks in 
the exhibition. The profile to the right 
(not on view) was sent to Lord Feilding, 
reached Newnham Paddox, emerged in 
1938, was identified at a sale of 
Christies and acquired by the National 
Maritime Museum. It was reproduced 
in colourin The Illustrated London News 
in June 1939 with an article by the 
late Sir Geoffrey Callender. The 
series of Zoffany groups painted for 
George III. are decorative conversa- 
tion pieces and have documentary 
interest as well. Zoffany's meticulous 
reproductions of theroyal backgrounds 
introduce furnishings which still exist, 
such as the French clock with the 
figure of Time in Queen Charlotte's 
dressing-room, which is now at 
Windsor. The two Vandycks “ The 
Three Children of Charles I." and 
“The Villiers Boys,” in the present 
exhibition, are represented on the 
wall of the room in which the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of York 
are at play, but, oddly enough, this 
makes it difficult to place the scene. 
It is generally referred to as “ Old 
Buckingham House,” but the Vandycks 
on the walls were, in 1766—about the 
time the picture was painted—at 
Windsor and Kensington respectively. 
A cynical light may play on the lovely 
and poetic vision which Gainsborough 
brought to his portrayal of ‘ Henry 
Frederick, Duke of Cumberland with 
[Continued opposite 
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STORIED 


FROM THE 
R.A. SHOW 
OF 
THE KING'S 
PICTURES. 


QUEEN. ANNE OF DENMARK ; BY PAUL VAN SOMER. 
THE PALACE-1IN THE BACKGROUND IS BELIEVED ¢ 
TO BE OATLANDS,; SURREY. VENETIA, LADY DIGBY AS “ PRUDENCE”; BY 
SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK. SHE WAS NOTICE- 
ABLY IMPRUDENT, AND HER HUSBAND DE- 
SIGNED THIS ALLEGORY TO REFUTE SCANDALS 
WHICH ATTACHED TO HER NAME. 


LADY ARABELLA STUART; ATTRIBUTED TO 
MARC GHEERAERTS. THE IDENTITY OF THE 
SITTER IS NOT CERTAIN. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE IN HER 

DRESSING-ROOM WITH THE 

TWO ELDER PRINCES; BY 
JOHANN ZOFFANY, R.A. 


THE CHILDREN OF CHRISTIAN Il. OF DENMARK; BY MABUSE. PRINCESS CHRISTINA (R.), 
SUBJECT OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY HOLBEIN, “ DUCHESS OF MILAN.” SOUGHT IN 
MARRIAGE BY HENRY VIII. 


HENRY STUART, LORD DARNLEY, WITH HIS BROTHER, HENRY FREDERICK, DUKE OF CUMBERLAND WITH HIS FRANCOIS, DUC D'ALENCON ; BY FRANCOIS CLOUET. THE 
STUART; BY HANS EWORTH. CHARLES DUCHESS AND LADY ELIZABETH LUTTRELL; BY THOMAS IDENTITY OF THE SITTER, FIFTH SON OF HENRY II. OF 
GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. FRANCE, WAS ESTABLISHED BY MEANS OF HIS LARGE NOSE. 


CHARLES 
WAS THE FATHER OF ARABELLA STUART. 


Continued. , 
Ke Dechess and Lady Elizabeth Luttrell." This idyllic painting of a con- Allegory,” which illustrates the four Evangelists stoning the prostrate figure of 


tented-looking trio strolling through the woods becomes less idyllic when one the Pope. This is the only surviving example of a series of anti-Papal paintings 
reads the contemporary comment that the Duke and Duchess were unhappily in the collection of Henry VIII. and is a remarkable example of sixteenth. 
married, and that Lady Elizabeth, who lived ‘“‘with and on her royal relations, century propaganda. These and other anecdotes connected with the exhibits in 
had a talent for invective.” Sir Godfrey Kneller's Chinese Convert, a fine this magnificent show of Royal Pictures may be trivial, but they are enter- 
picture in brilliant condition, is most unusual. The look of ineffable piety taining and sometimes illuminating. To find amusement in them does not 
on the Chinese sitter’s face is worthy of a revivalist meeting, and the picture is lessen our delight in fine painting and masterly composition of the pictures, 
stated by Walpole to have been the work of which Sir Godfrey was most proud. but it does bring them nearer to us and spans the gap of centuries with a 
One of the strangest pictures in the exhibition is the odd “Anti-Papal | bridge of smiles. M. 8-K. 
Rerropuctions sy Gracious Permission of H.M. THE Kino. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: RECENT 
EVENTS ABROAD RECORDED BY CAMERA. 


(LEFT.) THE MECHANI- 
CAL’ VOTING MACHINE 
REPLACES THE BAL- 
LOT PAPER: A CON- 
TRIVANCE WITH 
LEVERS USED IN NEW 
YORK DURING THE 
RECENT UNITED 
STATES’ ELECTIONS. 
The problem of the 
spoiled ballot paper has 
been solved in America, 
where voting machines 
were used in New York 
during the recent elec- 
tions. As may be seen 
from our qhettarseleh 
the ‘elector has only to 
depress a lever above the 
name of a candidate to 
record automatically his 
vote. Only one vote can 
be recorded by this de- 
— and the operation is 

intended by an 

ial of the Board of 

Elections. 

(RIGHT.) VOTING BY 
MECHANICAL MEANS 
IN NEW YORK: AN 
ELECTOR RECORDS 
HER VOTE, SUPER- 
INTENDED BY A 
BOARD OF ELECTIONS 
OFFICIAL (ON RIGHT). 


Se Tne ee ee ces 


© RGAOE EIR Hecate Bible Na Lela « 


A WARM-HEARTED AMERICAN WELCOME FOR MR. ERNEST BEVIN: THE FOREIGN SECRETARY THE FIRST REPUBLICAN GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK STATE TO BE RE-ELECTED FOK 


DRIVING DOWN BROADWAY TO AN OFFICIAL RECEPTION HELD IN HIS HONOUR. THIRTY YEARS : GOVERNOR T. E. DEWEY (RIGHT) AND MRS. DEWEY INTERVIEWED 


On November A Ernest Bovie was accorded a civic reception by the city of New York and the BY REPORTERS AFTER THE DEFEAT OF HIS DEMOCRAT OPPONENT, SENATOR MEAD, 
programme inc a ceremonia ve along way to ity Ha The to" 3 Secretary 
given a warm welcome by the crowds in the traditional manner, ticker-tape and scrap i ered ay 4 es Oe ee ee 

showered on him in the Wall Street area. At the City Hall he was received by the acting | 


THE RELEASE OF JEWISH LEADERS FROM DETENTION IN PALESTINE: MR. MOSHE 
SHERTOK ADDRESSING A MEETING AT THE JEWISH AGENCY IN JERUSALEM. 


1HE FIRST GOVERNOR OF A NEW BRITISH COLONY: SIR CHARLES CLARKE (RIGHT) pH pieweniee P Rte. Gesech ones, Secretary of State for the Colonies, announced that the Govern- 

WITH THE ACTING GOVERNOR, MR. C. W. DAWSON, ON HIS WAY TO THE CLOCK oon p -X~ -y = the a cnaiite, gy y- 4; — © [electing and also ge Arabs who had 

TOWER AT KUCHING, SARAWAK, FOR THE INAUGURATION CEREMONY WHICH TOOK tion of terrorism Seychelles pany BE AR gee, done <= — 
PLACE ON OCTOBER 29. Labour Grameneat camp was Mr, Moshe Shertok, a member of the Jowih Agnew Executive. 
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ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NEW “HOOPER ’ TOURING LIMOUSINE ON ROLLS-ROYCE ‘SILVER WRAITH’ CHASSIS 196 


HOOPER 


THEIR MAJFESTIES’ COACHBUILDERS . 








Retailers for 


ROLLS-ROYCE, DAIMLER, BENTLEY 


For more than a century it has been the gracious 
pleasure of successive British sovereigns to com- 
mission Coachwork by the firm of Hooper. A 
wide range of Rolls-Royce, Daimler, Bentley and 
other makes, in normal times, will be on view 
in our famous St. James’s Street Showrooms. In 
the meantime we can offer a fine selection of 
pre-war cars for immediate delivery. 


HOOPER & Co. (COACHBUILDERS) LTD. 
54 ST. JAMES'S STREET. S.W.1, TEL: REGenr 3242 
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Shall we 


sample their 


SILLABUBS AND FLUMMERIES?” 


In 1817 a new luxury came to London. In Mayfair a 
shop was opened for the sale of iced delicacies: 
sillabubs and flummeries (iced fruit with cream and 
wine) became the fashionable, but expensive, vogue. 
To-day, ices and iced drinks are within the reach of all. 
And soon—perhaps in 1947—the blessings of refrigeration 
in the home will be available, too. The new Prestcolds are 
on the way! And that means: milk that never ‘ turns ’— 
food kept fresh and appetis- 


ing—exciting sweets— PRESTCOLD 


your own ices. Plan now 


for a Prestcold, better- Refriger ation 


than-ever due to wartime 
experience and progress! * "20°50" crtyy’™enoen 


VY Preitbold wil make Keffagperidion at ely heuselecld wed : 














CRAMMED FULL OF GOOD NEWS FOR THE DIESEL USER 





* .. . whether , 


his power applications are 
Commercial Vehicles, 'tndustrial 
Plant or Marine Craft. 

%k . . . present-day emergencies prevent copies of the 
‘Perkins News’ from being distributed haphazardly ; in fact, 
they should be restricted to owners or prospective owners of 
Diesel Engines. 

%& ... why not detach the slip at the foot of this page and post it 
early—some reservations for future issues are available. 


88 PerheseS vicses encines 

















To: F. PERKINS LTD., DEPT (©) 73 LINCOLN RD., PETERBOROUGH. 


Pennine. wae” Name of Principal ...... eons 





Whether interested in Vehicle, industrial or Marine Diesei Engines. 














BENTLEY MOTORS (/@3/) LTDO., 








16 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.! MAYFAIR 44/12 





















THE 


Trial by 
Fire 


Give him a bag of 
coke, a bucket of water, 
and the necessary 
apparatus, and the 
chemist can buiid up 
thousands of different 
substances — from 
alcohol and ‘ meta 
fuel ’ to aspirin, motor 
spirit and food fats. Add a bottle of ammonia and he can turn out thousands 
more. To perform this modern magic he needs to know not merely what 
elements make up the substance he wants to prepare, but how much of 
each it contains. The majority of known chemicals contain carbon and 
hydrogen, usually oxygen, and frequently nitrogen. The chemist uses 
the combustion tube, illustrated above, to find out the proportions of 
these. A few milligrams of the substance are enough (and there are over 
twenty-eight thousand milligrams in a single ounce). These are strongly 
heated in a current of air or oxygen. As the substance burns, the carbon 
in it is converted into carbon dioxide gas, and the hydrogen into steam. 
These products are collected in weighed parts of the apparatus, and from 
the amounts formed the chemist can calculate the composition of the 
original substance. A simple experiment — yet it demands refined, reliable 
apparatus. Data provided by it lie at the root of 

modern progress in biochemistry, chemotherapy, 

dyeing, waterproofing, nutritional and agricultural 

chemistry, photography, and many other aspects of 

civilised life. Every working day throughout the year 

hundreds of combustion tubes are giving the result 

of this trial by fire which enables the British chemical 

industry to serve the nation, 
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FOR THE NEW HOUSES 


By specifying STANDARD metal windows— 
from British Standard 990: 1945—you help 
to reduce the present unavoidable delay in 
delivery, and at the same time you ensure 
highest quality and lowest cost. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 





CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 


































Ask for leaflet 115 B. 


BRAINTREE, ENGLAND 















































OUT OF SODA AGAIN! 


What a boon it will be when 
Sparklets Syphons and Bulbs 
are again obtainable. 

There are prospects of better 
supplies in the near future and 
you will soon be able to make 
at home the purest, freshest 
“soda” that ever sparkled up 
a drink. 


Sparhlets 


(REGO TRADE MARK) 


mi 
‘Sy de y Vi 5 


LUXURY BLEND 
SCOTCH WHISKY 








HYGHENIC— CONVENIENT ECONOHICAL 








Manufactured p entirely 


in London, England 
e 
B gli 


pire A 


Take care of your om Pipe. 
When available the very limited 
supplies are sent to Barling Agents. 


Prices are as follows: 


Standard S-M. 3 E.L. 
or Sandblast - "1 I ‘ a 13/6 226 
Ye Olde 


Wood M. L E.L. 
Selected Grains 16/6 2i/. 24/6 28/6 


Letters S.S., S-M., L., E.L., om each pipe 
indicate sizes — Small- Small, ‘Small- Medium, 
Large and Extra- -Large. 


Index of Sizes clearly marked on each stem. 
Manufactured by 
B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 1812) 
“ Makers of the World's Finest Pipes.” 
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PE pane RAND 





SLOE GIN 
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Uy, 14 PS , 13 LITRE SALOON 





“Riley rules are simplicity, in conjunction 
with making the best possible use of what 
experience has already proved to be good; 
plenty of power and not too much weight ; 
concentration upon those features of rigidity, 
weight distribution, suspension and _ steering 
which can so vitally affect the ‘ feel’ and the 
absolute safety of the car on the road.” 

vide “* The Autocar.” 


Riley performance, safety and inherent quality 
blend to give 


MAGNIFICENT MOTORING 


Price £675 
plus £188 5s. 0d. Purchase Tax 








RILEY (COVENTRY) LIMITED, COVENTRY 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: “*RILEY CARS, 55-56, PALL 
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ADAM AND EVE 


Our first parents were constant figures in the medieval mysteries 


performed by travelling players. They became popular, too, in inn 
signs — and at one time figured as the arms of the Fruiterers’ Company. 
The famous Adam and Eve of Kensington High Street, was much 
favoured by Sheridan, where he ran up considerable bills at the expense 
of Lord Holland. Still older were the Adam and Eve “ tea gardens ” in 
Tottenham Woods. It was into this resort ‘‘ of many surprises, but 
generally respectable”, that Lunardi came down after his balloon 
ascent in 1873. The inns of to-morrow will have names as modern in 
origin as this one is ancient. But the old traditional hospitality of the 
inn will remain unchanged. 


Engraving specially designed by John Farleigh 














(THE ELECT a) 


1b; 
for all Electrical WV he 


Alloy) enhances all the advances of 


* 
For Electric Cookers, Refrigerators 





Reynolds ‘‘Hid " (Al 
Electricity. 












and every type of Electrical Equip- 
ment, Reynolds “Hiduminium” 


represents the ideal material. 














LLYVOLDS 


“SHIDUMINIUM” (acon ALLOY) 


TUBES, RODS, SECTIONS, SHEET & STRIP 








REYNOLDS TUBE CO. LTD. “iGHT aLLoy Drvisiom), REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS LTO., TYSELEY, BIRMINGHAM | 





A confidential chat 
with the Manager 





If you could listen-in for a day to the conversations between 
a Lloyds Bank Manager and his customers, you would be 
astonished at the variety of problems he deals with. 
market conditions in distant 


Business men ask him about 


countries. People going abroad seek his help in obtaining passports 
and arranging monetary facilities. Family men ask his advice 
about house purchase, and so on. 

The Manager can answer such questions with authority because 


he has the vast knowledge and experience of the Bank behind him. 


© 


Do you make use of this ready help ? 


Le LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 


















get 


| 5 may 


but not me! 


Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
frice for use at home because it contains 
the special ingredient of Forhans 
astringent. See your dentist regularly. 







* Based on 
clinical 
reports 
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COOL, DELIGHTFUL, FRAGRANT 


ATKINSONS 
€au de Cologne 


THE EAU DE COLOGNE OF FINEST QUALITY 


AEC 158-821 


J. & E. ATKINSON LTD 





IT'S THE MOVEMENT 


THAT, £0NT 


Ladd Sintering? 





Sintering is a process applied to the rotor 
bearing of every Smith “Sectric’’ 
Movement which causes it to retain oil 
for the longest possible time. Another 
reason why Smith “Sectric’’ Clocks 
give long and trouble-free service ! 
Jewellers, Electricians, and Stores will 
soon be able to supply you from a variety 
of models, 


SHETESECTRIC 


PLUG IN TO GREENWICH TIME 


Setentific 4.0. MATa 
















@NI2 


The accent is on restfulness, 
with clean lines and quict 
tones combining to achieve 
it. When soft lights and 
colours and pleasant shapes 
are there, the eye can help 
the mind to the repose it 
seeks. It will not be long 
before lovely, restful Sundour 
fabrics are at hand to help 
you to create the bedrooms 
of your dreams. 
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Crh ss 


DUFRAIS 


VINEGARS 






Tarragon 
Garlic 


Eschalot 
etc. 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Malt 
Vinegar 


AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
87, Seuth Lambeth Rd, 
Lenden, 8.W.8 

















VANTELLA snc: 
with VAM HEUSEN.. 


COLLARS TO MATCH 


OP. Ni 
wr anbamcaetR? 





UR 90 5 


Sa een eee 


Soar as aPA Re Ublip nce Pen 














BRITAINS BEST LAGER 














MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
25/3 per bottle. 
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Lucky lady indeed—for seven long 
years Elaine’s tea parties have been | 
graced with a beautifully designed electric kettle—a | 
G.E.C. model purchased just before the war—her 
pride, and the envy of her visitors. No wonder 
Elaine and her friends are keeping a very sharp 
look-out for all the good things the G.E.C. are 





STOLEN HAPPINESS 


planning to provide in the months to come. . ; 
4 th « hi You promised yourself you would go early to bed tonight. 
Ease, efficiency and comfort, wit everything Yes, yes— in a few minutes . . . You lie back in your chair, 


listening to the flutter of flames in the hearth, the slow tick 


electrical ’—-are on the way. 
of the clock, the quietness . . . 


Leitrioal Uppleances for the Wome 


Surely these stolen minutes are the most precious of the 
day. And surely Horlicks is meant for such times. As you 
sip it, tension and strain slip from you. Your tired body 
thankfully accepts the soothing nourishment that Horlicks 
provides. Tonight you will sleep. And tomorrow you will 
have new stores of energy and vigour on which to draw. 












Horlicks is still not plentiful, but the shops are sharing 
out what they have as fairly as possible. 


Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 HORLICKS 


ROM the remote islands of the Outer 
Hebrides comes the unique Harris 
Tweed that perpetuates the traditional 
craftsmanship of the crofters. 
To be sure that the tweed you buy is 


Harris Tweed, always look for 
the Trade Mark on the cloth or the 


label on the garment. 








JACOB’S 









water biscuits 









bale 
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heeae by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED 





, he written consent of the publisher first given, be lent, 
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The selection, by the Council of Industrial 
Design, of a wide range of Roneo products | “ee en 

: . oe ie - a 85 ft PASSENGER FERRY LAUNCH 60 ft CARGO 

for the specimen Administration Office at the 


* BRITAIN CAN MAKE IT’ Exhibition, is 
: a tribute, not simply to 
RONEO pleasant design, but 
provucts to the designer’s 


enclude = 
ted ome ° . 
xhibite understanding of 


, i J 
business 48 ft MOTOR TUG 
problems. 


{Ithough for som 


5 = ast s 
time vet, outstanding orders ' _ ¥ 


will exhaust available supplies, Roneo . ie " - : 2 oer 
FAST CAB/N CRU/SER 





have much to contribute to 
forward-looking plans 
tor forward-looking 
businesses 
RONKO LTb. se 
17 Southampton Row Kranches throughout 
London, W.C.1 the country 


Holborn 7622 7 
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